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Many phases of the practice of medicine in America have engaged the 
interest of the historian. One, however, eminently distinctive as the 
product of the social order of its own time, seems to have been over- 
looked. Plantation medicine—the preservation of the health of the slaves 
on the old plantations of the South, “and their medical care in time of 
illness—has been neglected, either in the belief that no organization for 
such care existed, or from the fact that sources of information were un- 
available. Aside from a chapter in Dr. W. B. Blanton’s Medicine in 
Virginia in the Eighteenth Century, the author has found no other essay 
on this subject. Needless to say this discovery added considerably to the 
piquancy of the quest for information and when, in Louisiana, a col- 
lection of manuscripts bearing on plantation life became available for 
study, opportunity was offered for the developing of this most absorb- 
ing subject. 

Strange as it may seem, the institution of slavery, the abolishment of 
which in this country caused such disastrous fervor in the days preceding 
the War between the States, had a religious basis in its beginning in 
Europe. Phillips tells us that the Portuguese explorers, who carried the 
first African slaves to Lisbon, “were hailed as Crusaders, bringing savage 
heathen for conversion to civilization and Christianity. Europeans ex- 
ploring the coast of Africa found slavery as an institution already estab- 
lished, negroes by tribal custom being enslaved for crime, for debt, as 
1 system of poor relief, and by sparing the lives of captive enemies.” 
It has been truly said that, “slavery represents a stage of social progress, 
tending constantly to emerge wherever social units of unlike order or 
capacity are brought into continued competitive contact in the struggle 
for existence” and such was the development of negro slavery as an in- 
stitution. 

*Read at the Annual Meeting of the Medical Library Association, Richmond, 
Va., May 25, 1937. 
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In 1501, transportation of slaves to Puerto Rico, Jamaica and Cub. 
was authorized, slaves being sent from Spain, none directly from Africa. 
In 1517, permission was given for direct transportation to the American 
colonies. The first slaves were brought to Virginia in 1619; and wer 
sold to the Colonial government itself, later to be resold to the private 
settlers. Not until near the end of the seventeenth century did negroes 
begin to form the bulk of Virginia plantation groups and even 
then there was no official basis for slavery as such. 

We are told that slaves were first chartered directly by the crowns 
in countries of the various ascendencies; later the charters were in the 
hands of exporting companies. Ship captains received in addition to 
these salaries, commissions of “4 in 104” on the gross sales and also had 
the privilege of buying, transporting and selling specific numbers of 
slaves on their private account; surgeons and mates were allowed com- 
missions and privileges at a smaller rate. 

An old captain of a slave ship captured in the smuggling trade de- 
scribed the purchase of slaves in the early nineteenth century thus: 
“As each negro was brought before the captain he was examined without 
regard to sex from head to foot. A careful manipulation of the chief 
muscles, joints, arm-pits and groins, was made to assure soundness. The 
mouth too was examined and if a tooth was missing, it was noted as a 
defect liable to deduction. Eyes, voice, lungs, fingers and toes were not 
forgotten, so that when a negro passed without censure he might readily 
have been adopted as a good life risk by an insurance company. Upon 
one occasion to my great astonishment I saw a stout and apparently 
powerful man discarded as utterly worthless. His full muscles and sleek 
skin, to my unpracticed eye, denoted the height of robust health. Still 
I was told he had been medicated for the market with bloating drugs 
and sweated with powder and lemon juice to impart a gloss to his skin. 

Feeling the negro’s pulse, I immediately detected disease or ex- 
cessive excitement. In a few days I found the poor wretch abandoned by 
his owner, a paralyzed wreck in a hut of the village.” 

Slaves were generally captives taken in war by the Fullah chiefs. 
They were delivered to the ships at the rate of 100 bars each; a bar 
was equal to half a dollar, 114 lb. of tobacco, a fathom of ordinary cotton 
cloth or a pound of powder. They were confined in stockaded enclosures 
awaiting the slave ships, the captains chosing their merchandise, and 
removing purchases to the ships. Inasmuch as captives refused were 
usually put to death, the unfortunate Africans codperated in presenting 
themselves as marketable, and in case of question often begged to be 


taken. 
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Sloops or schooners were used for the slave trade, according to 
Phillips, which when engaged in ordinary freighting would have but a 
single deck. For a slaving voyage a second flooring was laid usually 
about three feet below the deck, the space between forming the slavc 
quarters. On the journey they were kept below at night and in foul 
weather, being allowed above only in daylight for food and exercis« 
while the quarters were cleaned and swabbed with vinegar as a dis 
infectant. Even though instructions from the chartering companies al 
ways contained mandates as to health preservation of the slaves as 
criterion of the success of the voyage—surgeons were signed on to do what 
they could in the matter—conditions were indescribably wretched in the 
presence of dysentery, seasickness, epidemics of scurvy, smallpox and 
ophthalmia. Many were lost en route, the bodies being thrown over 
board.* 

On arrival in this country, slaves were either sold by shipload to 
brokers, individually on board, or the ship sailed from place to place with 
notice of prospective sale published in advance where practicable. Con- 
sidering the horrors of the voyage it is small wonder there were many 
remainders in each cargo, ill or otherwise unfit. These were sold for 
whatever price they would bring. In some parts, notably in Louisiana, 
in 1803, Robin tells us that certain physicians made a practice of buying 
these diseased negroes at wretchedly low prices, speculating on their 
restoration to health and resale at enormous profit.t 

In the sale of slaves from ship cargoes also, various devices were 
employed to enhance marketable appearance. Fattening, shaving and 
oiling the skin of adult slaves helped to pass them off as youthful. The 
ages most to be desired in purchasing were those between 15 and 25 years. 
If none of this age period was available, well-grown children wer« 
preferred to the middle-aged, since they were more easily adaptable to 
service and learned more easily. Legal precautions protected purchasers 
as far as was possible.t 

When the slaves purchased arrived at their new homes on the plan- 
tations, the process of “seasoning” or “breaking in” began. By this was 
meant not only the training for plantation labor, but even more impor 
tant the acclimatization of the African to his new environment. Some 
planters distributed the new slaves among the households of seasoned 

*The material on exhibit contains a photostat of the contract of a surgeon 


to serve on a slave ship and summaries of instructions to captains—all referring 
to the Louisiana slave trade. 


1The original wording of this report with its translation is in the exhibit. 


__ A photostat of a document on exhibit shows the voiding of a sale on proven 
misrepresentation of physical condition. 
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ones; others were cared for separately by a special staff of nurses and 
guardians, under constant supervision. Mortality was generally high, 
ranging from thirty per cent to forty per cent within three to four years. 
Phillips tells us that deaths resulted from diseases brought from Africa 
such as yaws, debilities and maladies acquired on the voyage, from change 
of climate and of food, from exposure incurred in running away, from 
morbid habits such as dirt-eating and from manslaughter, accident and 
suicide. Robin interestingly describes the process of acclimatization: 
“Negroes bought from importers and carried home by the purchasers 
are ordinarily treated differently from the old ones. They are gradually 
accustomed to work. They are made to bathe often, to take walks from 
time to time and especially to dance; they are distributed among old 
slaves in order to dispose them better to acquire their habits. These at- 
tentions are not usually due to sentiments of humanity. Interest requires 
them. It happens too often that poor masters, who have no other slaves, 
or are too greedy, require hard labor of these fresh negroes, exhaust them 
quickly and lose them by sickness and more often by grief.” 

This influx of new slaves was a constant hazard to the health of the 
plantation. The records are full of accounts of epidemics so induced. 
An old ‘»..nuscript diary of the middle eighteenth century says: “The 
smallpox has been affecting the whole country, less severe however than 
in 1734. At that time it was imported by the Spaniards; this time it was 
brought in by a shipload of negroes from Jamaica. Other maladies, more 
or less general exist sometimes, but they are generally imported from 
other countries.” 

Contrary to general opinion, slavery was present in all the northern 
colonies but on account of different usages and needs was of much less 
extent than in the south. The small holdings in the north never created 
a serious problem for control. As a rule in the north, slavery was not 
abolished but gradually became extinct by legal process of freeing slaves 
on their attaining a certain age; so many at stated intervals, or all chil- 
dren to be born free. Southern states prohibited further importations but 
were restrained from wholesale abolition, not only on an economic basis 
but in realization of the social state which must ensue on freeing such 
hordes of blacks at one time. The disastrous uprisings in San Domingo 
gave warning against the upsetting of racial adjustment, as did the Gabriel 
revolt in Virginia in 1800. Importation of slaves was prohibited in the 
United States in 1805, but coastwise trading was continued and this en- 
couraged smuggling. Although complete prohibition became effective in 
1808, the rise of the cotton and sugar industries encouraged the devel- 
opment of the plantation system, and with this growth, the increasing 
use of and dependence on organized slave labor. 
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These large southern plantations were in reality villages in them 
selves. The owner's houses, more often than not, faced a river or stream, 
for in the absence of roads, water offered the best means of transporta 
tion. Each unit being composed of large tracts of land, the communities 
so located were of necessity isolated, and, as far as possible self-sustaining, 
as regards food, maintenance of health and government. Thus ther 
came to be codes of rules laid down, regarding the clothing, shelter, 
feeding, and physicking of the personnel and on compliance with these 
rules, depended the successful operation of the plantation. The owner, 
if in residence, directed the activities of the organization personally, as 
sisted often by a manager, an overseer and numerous so-called “drivers,” 
or leaders of groups of workers. Because a knowledge of medicine was 
all-important in the plantation regime, many planters were themselves 
trained in the medical knowledge of their day or one physician planter 
would care not only for his own people (the blacks were almost never 
referred to as slaves) and for those of his neighbors, either on contract 
by the year or for a fee for each call. Where this plan was not feasible, 
arrangements were made with a physician in the nearest town who 
would come when sent for. In most cases, however, because of distance 
from expert medical advice, and the loss of time before the doctor could 
reach the patient, a medical code, more or less detailed, was set up to aid 
in health maintenance and in case of minor disorders, or first aid in 
serious ones. It must be remembered, that aside from all humanitarian 
phases of the subject, a planter’s slaves represented the greatest and most 
important part of his property, and property must be cared for. As 
succeeding generations of black families were born on a plantation, how- 
ever, in a community with succeeding generations of a white family, 
there developed a patriarchal system, characterized by mutual affection. 
We have, therefore, a triple basis for care: a responsibility of wardship, a 
speculative value of property and the tie of mutual regard and loyalty. 
The records are full of evidence of this appreciation of values, and these 
values are constantly emphasized in instructions to overseers, in diaries, 
plantation records, and even in doctors’ bills. 

A Mississippi manuscript gives the rules for plantation management 
on a cotton estate: “The health, happiness, good discipline and obedi 
ence; good, sufficient and comfortable clothing, a sufficiency of good, 
wholesome and nutritious food for both man and beast being indis 
pensably necessary to successful planting as well as for reasonable divi- 
dends for the amount of capital invested, without saying anything about 
the master’s duty to his dependents, to himself and to his God—I do 
hereby establish the following rules and regulations for the management 
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of my prairie plantation, and require an observance of the same by any 
and all overseers I may at any time have in charge there, to wit: . . . 

“Prove and show by your conduct toward the negroes that you feel 
a kind and considerate regard for them. Never cruelly punish or over- 
work them, never require them to do what they cannot accomplish or 
otherwise abuse them, but seek to render their situations as comfortable 
and contented as possible. See that their necessities are supplied, that 
their food and clothing be good and sufficient, their houses comfortable 
and be kind and attentive to them in sickness and old age. See that the 
negroes are regularly fed and that their food be wholesome, nutritious 
and well-cooked. See that they keep themselves well-cleaned: at least 
once a week (especially during summer) inspect their houses and see that 
they have been swept clean. Examine their beddings and see that they 
are occasionally well-aired, their clothes mended and everything attended 
to that conduces to their health, comfort and happiness. If any negroes 
have been reported sick, be prompt to see what ails them and that proper 
medicines and attention be given them. Use good judgment and dis- 
cretion in turning out those who are well... . All hands should be 
required to retire to rest and sleep at a suitable time, and to remain there 
until it will be necessary to get out to reach their work by the time they 
can see well how to work, particularly so when the nights are short and 
the mornings very cold and inclement. Allow such as may desire it a 
suitable piece of ground to raise potatoes, tobacco, etc... . They may 
raise chickens also with privilege of marketing the same at suitable lei- 
sure times.... After taking proper care of the negroes, stock, etc., the 
next most important duty of the overseer is to make (if practicable) suf- 
ficient quantity of corn, hay, fodder, meat, potatoes and other vegetables 
for the consumption of the plantation and then as much cotton as can 
be made by requiring good and reasonable labor of operatives and 
teams.” 

Affleck’s Cotton Plantation Record and Account Book warns the over 
scer that: “The health of the negroes under your charge is an im- 
portant matter. Much of the usual sickness among them is the result 
ot carelessness and mismanagement. Overwork, or unnecessary exposure 
to rain, insufficient clothing, improper or badly cooked food, and night 
rambles are all fruitful causes of disease. A great majority of the cases 
you should be yourself competent to manage or you are unfit for the 
place you hold; but whenever you find that the case is one you do not 
understand, send for a physician. . . . By using such means for their 
comfort as every judicious humane man will readily think of, you will 
find the amount of sickness greatly lessened.” 
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Charles Manigault of Georgia specified by contract with his over- 
seer, in 1853 that in case of any serious accident resulting in the 
fracture of a limb, the patient should be placed on a door and carried 
in the fastest boat to be procured to a hospital for slaves maintained 
in Savannah. 

Weston’s Rules on a Rice Estate are quite as explicit: “The pro- 
prietor, in the first place wishes the overseer most distinctly to understand 
that his first object is to be under all circumstances, the care and well- 
being of the negroes. The proprietor is always ready to excuse such 
errors as may proceed from want of judgment, but he never can or will 
excuse any cruelty, severity or want of care toward the negroes.” 

All plantations of any size maintained well-ordered hospitals and 
all negroes who were sick were required to remain here until able to 
return to work. Care of the sick was in charge of an old colored woman 
who acted under the advice of the overseer, owner, or doctor as the 
seriousness of the case demanded. Often the nurse acted also as mid- 
wife for white and black alike. 

The mistress of the plantation or in her absence the wife of the 
overseer was usually responsible for direction of those in charge of 
sewing, cooking, and nursing, with particular attention to the women 
ind children. Travelers often comment on the devotion of these ladies 
to the care of their charges and of the endless calls on their attention 
ind personal help. Reference to this is made in the recently populai 
Gone with the Wind. 

The care of pregnant and lying-in women and of children was 
one of the most important problems, demanding special instruction, 
affecting as it did the future welfare of the plantation. Weston’s Rules 
provide that, “lying-in women are to be attended by the midwife as 
long as necessary, and by a woman put to nurse them for a fortnight. 
They will remain at the negro houses for four weeks, and then will work 
two weeks on the highland. In some cases, however, it is necessary to 
allow them to lie up longer. The health of many women has been 
entirely ruined by the want of care in this particular. Women are 
sometimes in such a state as to render it unfit for them to work in water: 
the overseer should take care of them at these times. The pregnani 
women are always to do some work up to the time of their confinement, 
if it is only walking into the field and staying there. If they are sick, 
they are to go to the hospital and stay there until it is pretty certain 
their time is near.” 

Hammond's Plantation Rules state that: “Sucklers are not required 
to leave their homes until sunrise when they leave their children at the 
children’s house before going to the field. The period of suckling is 
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twelve months. Their work lies always within half a mile of th 
quarter. They are required to be cool before commencing to suckle and 
to wait fifteen minutes at least in summer after reaching the children’s 
house before nursing. It is the duty of the nurse to see that none are 
heated when nursing, as well as of the overseer and his wife occasion 
ally to do so. They are allowed forty-five minutes at each nursing to be 
with their children. They return three times a day, until their chil 
dren are 8 months old: in the middle of the forenoon, at noon, and 
in the middle of the afternoon; ‘till the twelfth month but twice a day, 
missing at noon; during the twelfth month at noon only. . . . The 
amount of work done by sucklers is about three-fifths ef that done by 
a full hand, a little increased toward the last. Pregnant women at 
five months are put in the suckler’s gang. No plowing or lifting must 
be required of them. Sucklers, old, infirm and pregnant receive the 
same allowances as full work hands. The regular plantation midwife 
shall attend all women in confinement. Some other woman, learning 
the art is usually with her during delivery. The confined woman lies 
up one month and the midwife remains in constant attendance for 
seven days. Each woman on confinement has a bundle given her con- 
taining articles of clothing for the infant, pieces of cloth and rag, and 
some nourishment as sugar, coffee, rice, and flour for the mother.” 

Day nurseries, entirely separate from the hospital, cared for the 
babies and children, in the charge of another old woman. Contemporary 
descriptions of travelers comment on the happiness and content of the 
children on the plantations visited. Provisions for special diet were pro 
vided both in the nursery and the hospital. 

The aged and infirm slaves were protected by state laws, which re- 
quired that adequate care and maintenance be provided them until 
death. In Louisiana masters were responsible for care of slaves even if 
freed. When old or infirm slaves were sold the law required that one 
of their children be sold with them to insure proper care. 

Numerous cases of special care accorded sick slaves, appear in the 
records. In 1857, a surgeon-dentist from the north is much surprised 
at being asked to furnish a complete upper plate for a negro man at a 
cost of $75. A traveler reports two sick slaves sent to a medicinal 
spring for special treatment. Still another planter sent an invalid to a 
nursing home for special care until a cure could be effected. 

Reverend James W. Alexander in his Letters says: “Nanette, our 
nurse, is a mild but active brown woman, with whom I would trust 
any interest we have. She is an invalid, however, and in the north would 
long since have died in the almshouse. As it is she will be well housed, 
well fed, protected and happy if she lives to be one hundred. There 
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are two blind women, eighty or ninety, on this estate who have done 
nothing for years. It is touching to see them walking out arm in arm 
to bask in the sun.” 

An understanding of negro psychology is evidenced in provision for 
special holidays and unusual task assignments as well as in the manage- 
ment of malingerers. On the Pinckney plantations in South Carolina, a 
detail of four slaves was shifted from field work each week for a useful 
holiday in fishing, their catches augmenting the plantation diet. In 1772, 
Colonel Landon Carter wrote in his Diary: “I gave my people a holiday 
this day, notwithstanding the work is so backward. The drowth seems 
to have afflicted them and a play day may raise their spirits.” Olmsted 
visited a plantation “where a woman had been excused from any sort 
of labour for more than two years, on the supposition that she was 
dying from phthisis. At last the overseer discovered that she was 
employed as a milliner and dressmaker by all the other colored ladies of 
the vicinity; and upon taking her to the house, it was found that she 
had acquired a remarkable skill in these vocations. She was hired out 
the next year to a fashionable dressmaker in town, at handsome wages; 
and as, after that, she did not again ‘raise blood,’ it was supposed that 
when she had done so before, it had been by artificial means.” Mr. M. G. 
Lewis, in his Journal, 1834, told of a unique remedy for malingering: 
“The hospital has been crowded since my arrival with patients who have 
nothing the matter with them. On Wednesday there were about thirty 
invalids, of whom only four were cases at all serious; the rest . . 
had evidently come to the hospital in order to sit idle and chat away 
the time with their friends. Four of them the doctor ordered into the 
field peremptorily; the next day there came into the sick house six 
others; upon this I resolved to try my own hand at curing them; and 
I directed the head-driver to announce that the presents which I had 
brought from England should be distributed today, that the newborn 
children should be christened and that the negroes might . . . amuse 
themselves until twelve at night. The effect of my prescription was 
magical, two-thirds of the sick were hale and hearty . . . and today 
not a soul remained in the hospital except the four serious cases.” 

It is noted with surprise by visitors to the old plantations that itin- 
erant groups of foreigners were used for potentially dangerous tasks. 
Olmsted tells us that on the Alabama River, “in loading the boat with 
cotton from a towering bluff, a slave squad was appointed for the 
work at the top of the chute, while Irish deck hands were kept below to 
capture the widely bounding bales and to stow them.” As to the reason 
for this division of labor and concentration of risk, the traveler had his 
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own surmise confirmed when the captain answered his question by 
saying: “The niggers are worth too much to be risked here; if the 
Paddies are knocked overboard, or get their backs broke, nobody loses 
anything.” Likewise when a planter employed Irishmen to drain his 
land, he explained it by saying: “It’s dangerous work and the negro 
life is too valuable to be risked at it. If a negro dies it is considerable 
loss, you know.” 

The care of plantation negroes formed the greater part of the prac- 
tice of country physicians in the south before the War between the States. 
The principal diseases were cholera, lockjaw in infancy (called trismus 
nascentium) measles, pneumonia, pleurisy, worms, colic, smallpox, diph 
theria (called putrid sore throat) and digestive disorders. The negro 
was relatively immune to yellow fever. The treatment used by the doctors 
conformed to the medical regime of the period and locality. Doctors 
traveled by boat or by horseback. Immediately serious illness or accident 
occurred a boy was sent on horseback for the physician; in the mean- 
time a white flag was hung at the gate, implying that medical care was 
needed, in case the doctor should pass en route to another call. 

All simple cases, however, as has been shown were cared for by the 
yiantation nurse under the direction of the master or overseer. This 
condition created an actual need for the family doctor book, and a num- 
ber were in vogue throughout these years. Perhaps the best and most 
popular of these was written by James Ewell, of Savannah, a charter 
member of the Georgia Medical Society, and was called The Planter’s 
and Mariner's Medical Companion (Fig. 1). The first edition was pub- 
lished in 1807 in Philadelphia; it was dedicated to Thomas Jefferson, 
himself a planter, and a pioneer in vaccination in this country, and car- 
ried the recommendation of Doctors W. Shippen, B. S. Barton, James 
Woodhouse, Charles Caldwell, and Nathaniel Chapman. The volumc 
proved immensely popular and went through many editions. It was 
sold in connection with a medicine chest, containing the medicines pre- 
scribed (Fig. 2.) Doctor Ewell was severely censured by the local pro- 
fession for publishing a book to help planters to give medical care to 
their own slaves, but the book was so practical as to be used as a physi- 
cian’s manual as well as a planter’s guide in its later editions. The 
chests in mock mahogany were furnished with the book for $50, in cherry 
wood with double flint glass and ground stopper bottles for $75 and in 
elegant mahogany cases, with glass stopper bottles of much larger size 
for $100. The medical advice in the book is at once naive. and practical 
for its day; it merits an examination. 


In closing, a comparison of negro diseases, medical care and mor- 
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tality in the old days, with conditions of the present would seem not to 
be amiss. In a recent investigation of C. S. Sydnor, of the University 


of Mississippi, the expectation of life of a twenty-year old siave was only 











Fic. 2. Medical chest sold with Ewell’s Planter’s and Martner’s Medical Com- 
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7 and subsequent editions. 


a year and a half less than that of his master. An exhaustive statistical 
study made by Frederick Hoffman in 1896 showed that from the time 
the slaves were freed, the mortality rate of negroes increased. This condi- 
tion existed until about 1900, when public health measures and health 
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education began to bear fruit. The negro is subject to higher death rate 
than the white man in consumption, pneumonia, scrofula and venereal 
diseases, malarial fevers and typhoid fever. Certain of these susceptibili- 
ties have increased notably since the advent of the negro into this country. 
Certain natural immunities, mentioned in early treatises, are lost today. 
Hoffman’s conclusions of forty years ago are in the main true in our 
time. 

What of plantation medicine today? Many remnants of accepted 
regime in former times, are still to be found. Physicians are still engaged 
by the year in many communities to care for the negroes employed on 
the plantation; the planter still accepts responsibility for the health and 
care of his people. This ofttimes extends to unnecessary expense to af- 
ford a faithful worker satisfaction. The author was recently told of the 
mistress of a plantation who paid a dentist to put two gold crowns on 
a servant's teeth, because he was old and ill, and had always wanted two 
gold teeth. The doctor’s bill on this plantation is sometimes forty dol- 
lars per month but is accepted as legitimate expense. 

Much still remains to be investigated in this fascinating phase of 
American medicine; many manuscripts containing interestng facts are 
constantly becoming available. Further study may serve to bring to 
light more basic information regarding tendencies to disease in the black 
race and pave the way for an authoritative and much-needed text on negro 
medicine. 
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A COLLECTION OF MEDICAL SILHOUETTES IN THE 
LIBRARY OF THE RICHMOND ACADEMY OF 
MEDICINE, RICHMOND, VIRGINIA* 


By JosepH L. Mitier, M.D., Litt.D. 


Thomas, West Virginia 


| nave been requested to bring before you a unique colleccion of black 
profile portraits of early American physicians, and to tell you something 
of the history of silhouette portraiture, which, until its recent revival. 
was an obsolete art for nearly a century. 

The silhouette has been called the “poor relation of the miniature,” 
but it has also been said that in most instances it gives a truer portrait 
of the subject than the more flattering painter's brush, as most of them 
were made from true life size profiles of the subject and then reduced 
by a pantograph, and others cut freehand by real artists. 

With a little study one is soon fascinated by these shades of past 
generations, for in silhouette the matron and man of affairs, dignified 
and pompous; the belle and dandy, dainty and charming; the infant 
and youth, with laughing play, all move across the screen casting “shadows 
on Life’s turned pages and are gone.” Consequently they occupy an 
important place among the infinite variety of objects interesting to col- 
lectors. Mr. Desmond Coke has delightfully characterized a collector as 
one who is “usually thought a crank by his acquaintances, a nuisance by 
his friends, a miser by his relatives, a blessing by the dealers, and a 
deluded idiot by every one concerned.” This may be true, but we know 
that the collector usually rescues from the dust heaps of past genera 
tions a mass of most interesting objects. 

The story of profile portraiture carries us back to the smoked walls 
of the cave man, the wine cups and oil jars of the Etruscan potters, 
and the frescoed tombs of ancient Egypt, but shadow portraits, as we 
know them, date only back to the seventeenth century, and are inter 
esting as examples of a quaint handicraft revealing the faces and fashions 
of other days. Until Daguerre a century ago invented the process of 
recording our faces on a silver coated plate, this was the only inexpen 
sive method of preserving for posterity the likenesses of men and 
women who could not afford the more costly work of the painter 
and engraver. Costing so little, silhouettes were universally popular. 


*Read at the Annual Meeting of the Medical Library Association. Richmond. 


Va., May 25, 1937. 
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Freely distributed, as one could get as many copies as he desired from 
one sitting since they were cut in duplicate by folding the paper, many 
of the artists retained one copy as the modern photographer does his 
negatives. The pictures being so simply made, there were literally 
thousands of professional and amateur silhouettists, whose work shows 
all degrees of ability. Among the amateurs may be mentioned such 
personages as Princess Elizabeth of England, and our own Nellie Custis 
who cut interesting portraits of her mother and stepfather. Many of 
the professionals were artists and supreme in their portrayal of character. 

A variety of methods was used to obtain the desired result: some 
painted the portrait in black on glass, chalk, wax, and paper; others 
cut it from black paper to be mounted on white; and in America the 
more common style was the “hollow-cut,” that is, it was snipped out of 
a sheet of white paper, and a piece of black paper or silk placed back 
of the openings. In some the hair or dress were outlined in gold or 
grey ink on the black, or in black ink on the white. 

To most Americans a silhouette is merely a black profile portrait 
on white paper, so that they are amazed when they see some of the 
finer specimens of the art in the Sackville, Wellesley, and Nevil-Jackson 
collections in England and in the American collections of Mrs. Hampton 
Carson, Mrs. Alice Van Leer Carrick and Mr. Glen Tilley Morse. Ex- 
quisitely painted profiles in black or grey on glass, chalk or ivory, many 
relieved by glowing color or gold in the hair and dress, reveal lovely 
portraits as delicate and charming as a dainty miniature; in fact, many 
are set in gold surrounded by jewels in rings, brooches and snuffboxes. 
In addition there are the animated family groups, cut by Edouart, and 
mounted on lithographed or penciled room interiors. 

The art reached its highest perfection in the last quarter of the 
eighteenth century and first of the nineteenth in the beautiful work of 
Mrs. Beetham, Miers, Charles, Field, Edouart, Gonard and Torond in 
Europe and that of Peale, Bache, King, Howard and Brown in America. 
Edouart belonged to both continents as he spent the last ten years of 
his work as an artist in America. The work of most of the Americans 
comes under the head of what Mr. Desmond Coke calls “the austere 
art of silhouette,” that is, strictly black and white portraits unadorned 
by penciled hair and dress. Painted silhouettes by American artists are 
far from common; the ones seen are for the most part painted by 
amateurs, and in no way approach the beautiful work ot the English 
and French professionals. 

Even a brief sketch of the well-known American professional 
silhouettists and their work and travels from one end of the country 
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to the other would be far beyond the compass of this paper. I do wish 
to mention, however, the first and last of them, who happen to be the 
best known of all. These, Charles Wilson Peale and William H. Brown, 
had no rivals in their matchless portrayal of character. 

Before the Revolution black profile portraits were made in the colonies 
by amateurs and professionals, whose names have not been preserved, 
but, in 1784, a versatile Marylander opened a studio at the corner of 
Third and Lombard Streets in Philadelphia, who later was to occupy, 


| 


for forty years, old Independence Hall. This was Charles Wilson Peale 


whose portraits, miniatures and silhouettes of the great and near great 
are the prized possessions of his descendants and are to be found in 
many museums. Peale literally cut thousands of silhouettes not only of 
those whose purse did not extend to a portrait in oil or water color, 
but also of many of the sitters for the more pretentious examples of 
his art. Most of these are stamped “Museum,” “Peale’s Museum” or 
just plain “Peale,” but even the unstamped ones may be identified by 
the bust line curve. Each of the greater artists had his own particular 
style of cutting the lower or bust part of his portraits, which he did 
not vary. 

Philadelphia in the late eighteenth century being the chief city of 
America, people of means and position came there from time to time 
from all parts of the country, so that examples of Peale’s work may be 
found from Canada to the Gulf of Mexico. He, more than any other 
American silhouettist, rivaled the great Edouart in portraying people of 
all social degrees and from all parts of the country. 

It is often true that the men who end a period in an art reach 
the highest level. This is most true of the silhouette period in America, 
which may be said to end with the work of William H. Brown of 
Charleston, S. C. and Augustin Edouart. Both of them cut full length 
portraits freehand. 

Brown’s portraits are convincingly true to life, and it is said, “he 
was so quick in getting a likeness that he often surprised people by 
showing them silhouettes of themselves when they had been totally 
unconscious of having posed for him.” Like Edouart, he travelled from 
Maine to Louisiana cutting portraits. His famous ones of Jefferson, 
Marshall, John Randolph of Roanoke and Andrew Jackson, stand at 
the top of American portraits in black and white. Also like Edouart’s, 
most of his portraits were mounted on lithographed or pencil-drawn 
backgrounds. 

Augustin Edouart, a soldier under Napoleon, was the most widely 
traveled, the most prolific, and the most famous silhouettist of all time, 
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and to him belongs the honor of giving the name of silhouette to black 
profile portraits. The name he took from that of a French minister of 
finance, Etienne de Silhouette, who about the middle of the eighteenth 
century put forth great efforts to curb the terrible extravagance of Louis 
and his favorites at court who were rapidly bankrupting that nation. His 
name became a byword in France for anything inexpensive. Following 
the battie of Waterloo, Edouart went to London where he made a pre- 
carious living teaching French. After the death of his wite, possibly of 
starvation, he was having tea one day with some English friends, when 
one of the family returned from a street fair with a crude silhouette 
portrait. Criticising it severely Edouart remarked that he could do better 
himself, although he had never cut one. Bantered to piove it, from 
the back of an old letter he snipped the profile of one of the elders of the 
family and blackened it with char from the candle snuffers; and so 
began the career that raised him from penury and made him famous 
on two continents. 

Artist that he was, “he had a great aptitude for seizing the salient 
point of a face or figure, a gesture, a pose, or an arrested movement, 
which gave to his portraits more than a photographic likeness.” The ex- 
cellence of his work soon became known and for fifteen years he moved 
from city to city in England, Scotland and Ireland, cutting more than 
fifty thousand portraits of prominent persons. Many of these portraits 
he duplicated in large numbers, as for example the Bishop of Bangor, 
who ordered fifty copies of his to distribute among his friends as we do 
photographs today. Like the modern photographer with his negatives, 
Edouart kept a duplicate of every portrait he cut, which he mounted in 
large folio albums, with the name, date, place and other data of each. 

In 1839 he came to America and during the next ten years traveled 
from Boston to New Orleans cutting thousands of portraits, which in- 
cluded most of the noted and socially prominent Americans of the forties 
of last century. With the advent of the daguerreotype, silhouettes ceased 
to interest those desiring inexpensive portraits, so in December, 1849 he 
packed his precious albums containing nearly a hundred thousand dupli 
cates and set sail from Baltimore on the Oneida for England. The ship 
foundered off the Isle of Guernsey. The passengers and crew were 
saved, but one of the cases with fourteen of his albums containing about 
fifteen thousand of his portraits was salvaged. Later when he left for 
his old home near Calais, he gave these to a daughter of the family that 
had cared for him after the wreck. Some fifty years later Mrs. Nevil- 
Jackson, learning of their existence, purchased the entire lot, which in- 
cluded about four thousand portraits of Americans. These and some of 
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the English notables have since come back to America, many of them 
still spotted with salt from their bath in the English Channel. The Rich- 
mond Academy collection includes ten of these portraits rescued from 
the sea, besides four others cut by this famous artist that were found in 
this country. It also had twelve cut by Peale, but unfortunately three 
were stolen a few years ago. 

The collector of silhouettes quickly discovers that they have lost 
their former characteristic of cheapness, and that most of them truly 
are but shades, the names of both subject and artist being lost. More 
than thirty years were spent in gathering together the collection of medi- 
cal portraits in the Richmond Academy, and literally hundreds of sil- 
houettes were examined in hope that other medical portraits might be 
found. 

Considering the enormous number that were cut, we wonder why 
the supply should not more than equal the demand of the collectors of 
today and of those who want a few to add atmosphere to an old time 
house, until we recall that formerly silhouettes were regarded much as 
we do old photographs today. Besides the usual ravages of time and 
fire, many no doubt went to the dust heap at the annual housecleaning 
and still others were discarded so that their frames might be used for 
the usurping photographs of a later generation. 





THE RICHMOND ACADEMY COLLECTION 


Probably no other medical library in the world has as large a col- 
lection of silhouette portraits of physicians as that of the Richmond Acad- 
emy of Medicine, which numbers seventy-two in all. Included among 
them are the portraits of many who not only occupy a distinguished 
place in the history of the profession but also played an important part 
in the building of the nation. Some of these I wish to present to you 
more in detail, although all that is needed is a sort of roll-call where you 
may meet old acquaintances face to face. 

Represented in the collection here are three surgeons in the French 
and Indian War, two of whom were with the ill-fated Braddock at Great 
Meadows; nine surgeons in the Revolution, six of whom rose to the 
rank of medical director-general; a surgeon in the War of 1812: one in 
the Mexican War; a signer of the Declaration of Independence; a mem 
ber of the convention that framed the Constitution; the greatest Amer- 
ican diplomat and scientist of his day; important men in the founding 
of eight of our first twelve medical colleges and earliest medical socie- 


t 


tics. Most of the men, whose portraits you see, were leaders in the medi- 
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cal thought and practice of their day, whether in the city or the back 
woods, many of whom by their bold and successful work placed their 
names for all time in the medical Hall of Fame. 

With so many notables it is difficult to know whom to mention first, 
as they belonged to an age that was jealous of position and precedence, 
even to the point of fighting duels. Perhaps it will be better to present 
first the only non-medical man in the group, who was said to have known 
more medicine than most of the doctors of his day. In this beautiful 
old maple frame with the gold spread-eagle, the top portrait is that of 
Benjamin Franklin (Fig. 1), who is conceded to have been the most 
popular and successful diplomat in Europe in some twenty years service, 
and also one of the world’s greatest scientists, while at home he was 
regarded as one of our greatest statesmen, as well as a printer, and in 
ventor. It is regrettable that the medical historians of today are not 
familiar with his lesser known but equally important medical side. His 
letters and papers on the effect of diet on health and disease, the infec- 
tive nature of colds, infection from dead bodies, heat of the blood, the 
absorbent vessels and sweat glands, the gout, reduction of temperature 
in fevers by cold sponging, lead poisoning, sleep, deafness, nyctalopia, 
inoculation for smallpox, infant mortality and medical education are 
of the highest order and place him in the front rank of scientific medical 
investigators. His invention of bifocal lenses, the flexible catheter, and 
treatment of paralysis by electricity conferred lasting benefits on humanity. 
Grouped with him we see two of his greatest friends: John Redman 
who helped him found the Pennsylvania Hospital in 1751 and who was its 
chief consulting surgeon for thirty years, founder of the College of Phy- 
sicians of Philadelphia and its president for eighteen years, and _pre- 
ceptor of such men as Morgan, Rush, and Wistar; facing him is Benja- 
min Rush, whom Lettsom named the “American Sydenham,” signer of 
the Declaration of Independence, who dominated American medicine 
not only during his lifetime, but for half a century afterward. 

Having started in Philadelphia, the center of medical thought in 
America of that day, let me show you the crudely painted portraits of two 
other great Philadelphians, John Morgan and William Shippen.* In 
their student days they walked the hospitals of Edinburgh, London, and 
the Continent making firm friends of such men as the Monros, Cullen, 
the Hunters, Fothergill, and Morgagni. Upon their return to this coun- 
try, realizing the needs of American medicine, they founded the first 
medical school on this side of the Atlantic, now the great University of 


*Many silhouettes were shown at the meeting that do not appear in the illus- 
trations. 
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Pennsylvania, which between 1768 and 1860 graduated 5,501 students in 
medicine, of whom, I am proud to say, 4,254 came from Maryland and 
states south of the Potomac and the Ohio rivers. The inscriptions on 





Fic. 1. Silhouettes of Benjamin Franklin, Benjamin Rush and John Redman 
from the Richmond Academy Collection. By Peale. 
the back of these portraits, written by Dr. Shippen when he presented 
them in 1794 to a favorite pupil, Henry Rose of Virginia, shows that the 
bitter enmity that arose between Shippen and Morgan while serving as 
medical directors-general in the Revolution had been forgotten before 


their death. 
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Logically following Shippen, the obstetrician, is this fine Peale por- 
trait of one of his great pupils, William Potts Dewees, whose inaugural 
thesis, “An Essay on the Means of Lessening Pain and Facilitating Cer- 
tain Cases of Difficult Parturition” (1806), Shippen said, marked an 
era in the history of medicine. His success and fame soon became such 
that it was said: “No parturient woman of his day considered herself 


safe in other hands.” 
In anothe. Edouart portrait 1 wish to present René LaRoche, an- 


other great Philadelphia physician, medical editor, and author, whose 
chief work, “Yellow Fever, Considered in Its Historical, Pathological, 
Etiological, and Therapeutical Relations” (2 vols., 1855), Dr. Gross said 
was a, “work of profound erudition, at once complete and exhaustive, 
written in a scholarly style, and evincing the most patient and exhaus- 
tive research, and without a rival in any language.” 

You will note that the style of the cutting of this little portrait of 
Phineas Bond, another great Philadelphia practitioner, is quite different 
from all the rest, and carries an interest that none of the rest possesses, as 
it was cut by one of the most tragic figures in American history, Major 
John André. While the British army was stationed in Philadelphia in 
1777, Major André was the devoted admirer of John Redman’s daughter 
Rebecca, and cut for her the portraits of many ot her friends. The entire 
Redman collection is now owned by Mr. Robert Friddenberg of New 
York, but the duplicates cut from the folded paper no doubt were 
given to the sitters or other friends and have for the most part been lost. 

The year 1768, which saw the oid College of Philadelphia graduate 
her first medical class, also saw the beginning of the second American 
medical school, with a faculty of six, connected with King’s College 
in New York. This school, after passing through a long and stormy youth, 
eventually, like her Philadelphia sister, found haven as a department 
of a great university, Columbia. In this old mahogany frame (Fig. 2) 
are the portraits of eight members of her early faculties, including two of 
the first one, John Jones and Samuel Bard. John Jones published the 
first American work on surgery, “Plain, Concise, Practical Remarks on 
the Treatment of Wounds and Fractures” (1775), a condensation of the 
teachings of his old instructors, Pott and Le Dran. He was largely re- 
sponsible for the organization of the medical department of the Revolu- 
tionary Army. His most conspicuous operation was one in which he 
successfully trephined for delirium eighty days after a slight head injury, 
opening and draining the sub-dural space. For forty years Samuel Bard 
was the most conspicuous figure in medical education in New York. 
He was the only American obstetrician whose reputation rivalled that 
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Fic. 2. Silhouettes of early members of the faculty of King’s College, New York. 
Nicholas Remaye, John Jones, Samuel L. Mitchill, Wright Post, Samuel Bard, 
Edward Miller, William J. MacNeven, David Hosack. 
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of Dewees and published, in 1807, one year after Dewees’ Essay, “A 
Compendium of the Theory and Practise of Midwifery,” the first Ameri- 
can textbook on the subject. 

The other six in the group were equally distinguished as teachers 
and practitioners and occupy a prominent place in American medical 
history. Nicholas Romayne was so versatile that he taught anatomy, 
chemistry, botany, and the practice of medicine equally well, and he 
had the honor of being the first American admitted as a licentiate of 
the Royal College of Physicians of Edinburgh. Samuel L. Mitchill is 
said to have “advanced the scientific reputation of New York more 
than any other man.” The records of the state legislature and of congress 
must be consulted to comprehend the extent and nature of his public 
services. His knowledge was so profound that the captious John 
Randolph of Roanoke called him “The Congressional Library.” Wright 
Post, a pupil of John Hunter, was a physician of whom Valentine Mott 
said: “Post was unrivalled as an anatomist, a beautiful dissector and one 


of the most luminous and perspicuous teachers I have ever listened to.” 
As a surgeon he held the highest rank and was the first in this country 
to ligate successfully the femoral artery for popliteal aneurysm, and also 


the subclavian artery above the clavicle. Edward Miller, a surgeon in 
the Revolution, was one of the earliest advocates of the advantages 
of clinical instruction, the importance of a study of pathological anatomy, 
and of a prolonged course of study. He founded, with Samuel L. 
Mitchill and E. H. Smith, what is thought to be the fiist American 
medical journal, the Medical Repository. William J. MacNeven, a charm- 
ing Irishman, imprisoned and later exiled from England, in 1802, was 
refused admittance to this country. He succeeded in landing in America 
three years later, and in thirty-seven years built up such a reputation 
that Gross said of him: “He was a light of no ordinary luster in the 
annals of American medicine.” David Hosack was a naturalist, surgeon, 
obstetrician, teacher, and public benefactor, of whom it was said, “Hosack 
was one of those men who live for tomorrow, and doggedly advocate 
and carry out reforms for which they get neither thanks nor profit.” 
In another characteristic group, cut by Brown, we see one of the 
greatest of American surgeons, Valentine Mott, and his kinsman, Valen- 
tine Seaman. Seaman, a surgeon of no mean ability, served twenty years 
en the staff of the New York hospital, a preceptor of his more famous 
kinsman, a keen and active advocate of vaccination and of the im- 
proved training of midwives. Mott’s life and work are too well known 
to be repeated here, but I wish to tell you a story that will explain 
why, to the amazement of all, Mott’s cases healed by first intention 
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in a day when surgeons operated in their street clothes and ‘laudable 


pus” was hoped and prayed for. Some years ago I heard an old pupil 


of his, then past ninety years old, say that Mott was always immaculate, 
never operated with his coat on, changed his shirt if it became soiled 
before going into another operation, always scrubbed his hands and arms 
with plenty of soap and hot water, manicured his nails, never used a 
towel or dressing not fresh from the laundry, and cleaned all instru- 
ments thoroughly in hot water before and after each operation. 

In an Edouart portrait we see a friend and associate of Mott, William 
Anderson, with his hair still encrusted with the salt of the English Chan- 
nel, editor, author, and teacher of ability, author of the first American 
work on surgical anatomy, editor of John Shaw's “A Manual ot Anatomy” 
(1825) and of Samuel Cooper’s “A Dictionary of Practical Surgery” 
(1823), to which he added an appendix of “some brilliant surgical achieve 
ments that have their origin on this side of the Atlantic.” 

No group of great men would be complete without the ubiquitous 
Smith, so here we see the great medical Smith, Nathan by name, who 
should be called the “Father of American Medical Colleges,” as within 
the space of thirty years he helped to found five medical schools in which 
he delivered one hundred and thirty-eight courses of lectures. These 
were Dartmouth, Yale, Maine, Vermont and Jefferson. A great teacher, 
brilliant operator, skilful diagnostician and valuable contributor to medical 
literature, Nathan Smith, as Dr. William H. Welch said, “was far ahead 
of his times, and his reputation unlike that of so many medical worthies 
of the past has steadily increased as the medical profession slowly caught 
up with him.” 

Turning southward let us glance at the first graduate to receive a 
medical diploma from the first medical school in America, John Archer 
of Maryland. On that day, June 21, 1768, had the faculty carefully 
selected him for this honor, they could not have made a better choice, 
for in the forty years after leaving his alma mater he played an important 
part in civil, military and medical affairs of his native state and the 
nation. Hs was an active member of pre-Revolution conventions and 
committees of safety, manufacturer of linen duck for army tents, major 
of a battalion in active service, twice member of congress; yet he found 
time to attend to a large country practice, to maintain a private medical 
school where more than fifty of the leading physicians of Maryland and 
adjoining states received the beginnings of their medical education, to 
organize the Harford Medical Society, and to become one of the principal 
founders of the Medical and Chirurgical Faculty of Maryland. When we 
consider his extensive activities, and recall that he lived in the days 
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Fig. 3. Silhouettes of Daniel Drake, William P. Dewees, Richard Allison, 
John Peter Mettauer, James Craik and Elisha Cullen Dick. 


when a relay of horses were required to stand the grilling trials of mud, 
storm, heat and snow, we are not surprised at the sarcastic reply of his | 
wife to a stranger who asked if Dr. Archer lived there: “a man of that 
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name gets his washing done here.” However he lived at home long 
enough to beget six sons, five of whom were prominent physicians. 

Crossing the Potomac, let us stop in Alexandria to meet the three 
gentlemen who have the unpleasant distinction of having bled Wash- 
ington to death, which makes us wonder why Washington is not in- 
cluded among the martyred presidents. In this octagonal frame we see 
Dr. Craik (Fig. 3), the attending physician, greeting Dr. Dick, the first 
consultant, and here Dr. Brown, the other consultant. James Craik 
came to Virginia with General Braddock, afterward settling im Alexandria 
at the solicitation of Colonel Washington and continued as his intimate 
friend and personal physician for nearly half a century. He took an 
active part in the Revolution and rose to the rank of physician-general 
of the United States Army. In 1782 the University of Pennsylvania con- 
ferred the degree of M.D. upon him at the same time his friend Elisha 
Cullen Dick received his degree at the completion of the course. Dr. Dick 
decided to settle in Charleston, S. C., but was persuaded by Dr. Craik to 
come to Alexandria instead. Gustavus R. Brown was the well-educated 
son of a prominent Maryland physician, opened the first hospital in 
Virginia for smallpox inoculations and was a botanist of considerable 
reputation. His lovely terraced garden of ten acres on the Potomac gave 
Hosack the idea for the public botanical garden he established in 
New York. 

Peale has preserved for us the likeness of Walter Jones of the eastern 
shore of Virginia, whom Cullen described at the time of his graduation as 
“the most shining young gentleman of his profession in Edinburgh, and 
one that would make a great figure wherever he went.” This predic- 
tion proved true, as he soon built up a large and successful practice, was 
physician-general to the hospitals in the Middle Military Department, 
and after the War a distinguished member of Congress for several 
years. 

In 1820 when Nathaniel Chapman accepted the gauge thrown down 
by Sydney Smith in his sneering remark: “In the four quarters of the 
Globe who reads an American book? What does the world yet owe 
to an American physician and surgeon?” Chapman answered it with 
the establishment of the Philadelphia Journal of the Medical and Physical 
Sciences, later the American Journal of the Medical Sciences, dedi- 
cated to, “James McClurg, M.D., &c., &c., of Richmond, Virginia, who, 
to the widest range of professional knowledge, unites in an eminent 
degree the accomplishments of a polite scholar and eloquent writer.” 

In this fine old silhouette by Chapman we see a portrait of Dr. 
McClurg, who to a fine classical education added the best that Edin- 
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burgh, London, and Paris could give in medicine, which on his return 
to Virginia soon placed him in the front rank of American practitioners. 
He was a medical director-general in the Revolution, a member of the 
convention that framed the United States Constitution, and in 1820 a 
founder and first president of the Virginia Medical Society. 

One of the founders of this great medical center at Richmond, 
which celebrates its hundredth birthday next year, was John Cullen, a 
graduate of the University of Dublin, first professor of theory and prac- 
tice of medicine in the Medical College of Virginia, the first to give 
lectures on the diseases of the ‘eye and the first to give medical clinics in 
that institution. His son, John Syng Dorsey Cullen was one of Rich- 
mond’s most distinguished surgeons and gynecologists. 

In a little village south of Richmond lived one of the most remarka- 
ble physicians of the nineteenth century, John Peter Mettauer, (Fig. 3), of 
whom the great Dr. Mutter in 1845 said: “He is the facile princeps of the 
medical and surgical world.” When he died, in 1875, the American Jour- 
nal of the Medical Sciences accredited him with, “more improvements in 
operations and inventions of surgical instruments than any other man.” In 
this portrait, by Brown, we see him wearing his famous “stove pipe” hat. 
His marvelous skill with the knife, even though doing his work in a 
small country village, brought him hundreds of patients from his own 
and distant states, so that for forty years he had constantly under his 
care from forty to sixty surgical patients in his small hospital and in the 
hotels of his own and two neighboring villages, a fine early prototype 
of the Mayo Clinic. His work covered every known operation of the 
day, but he is particularly noted for some eight hundred cataract oper- 
ations, more than four hundred lithotomies, and a large number of suc- 
cessful operations for vesicovaginal fistula, the bugbear of surgeons of 
that day. In doing these he began, in 1838, using a conoidal speculum, 
curved scissors, and leadwire sutures, a year before Hayward and ten 
years before Sims. He strongly advocated metallic sutures in all plastic 
work, which accounts for his wonderful success in his cleft palate oper- 
ations which he began doing in 1827. His reputation brought him 
many pupils from all parts of eastern United States, so that he had a 
dozen or more students all of the time to the time of the Civil War. 

In this little portrait I show you another backwoods surgeon, whose 
fame today rests on an operation that Mettauer never attempted. It is 
Jessee Bennett, who, in 1794 in the valley of Virginia, did the first suc- 
cessful cesarean section on this side of the Atlantic, both mother and 
child surviving to ripe old age. His reputation was so great that often 
he was called as much as a hundred miles from his home to operate or 

































SILHOUETTES 


in consultation. He was a surgeon in the War of 1812, and an important 


witness in the trial of Aaron Burr for treason. 


Before showing you the portrait of the most famous physician 1n 
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arse . 
of his time and only today are reforms in medical education that he 


advocated a hundred years ago being put into effect. Garrison says 


there is nothing in medical literature to compare with his great work, “A 


Systematic Treatise, Historical, Etiological and Practical, on the Principal 
Diseases of the Interior Valley of North America, as they Appear in the 


Caucasian, African, Indian and Eskimonx Varieties of its Population” 


(1850-1854). 


Dudley's and Richardson’s work during their long con- 


nection with the Transylvania University is considered of the highest 


order, and the first is ranked as one of Kentucky's greatest surgeons, 


particularly as a lithotomist: in more than two hundred and twenty five 


operations he had a mortality of less than ten percent. Dudley challenged 
Drake to a duel. When Drake declined, Richardson took his place. Rich- 


ardson’s inguinal artery was severed, but his life was saved by the skill 


of Dudley. They later became lifelong friends. 


Here we see the strong face of the man who conferred upon the 


surgical world its greatest boon, anesthesia, Crawford Long of Georgia. 
Another great clinician, James Moultrie, who founded the South 
Carolina Medical College and played an important part in the organiza- 


tion of the American Medical Association, is shown with his son. In 


another delightful picture Edouart portrays one of the South’s ablest ob- 


stetricians and a founder of the Medical College of Louisiana, Agustin 


Cends, with his wife. 


Just forty years ago when coming home for the summer vacation 


at the completion of my premedical course in Nashville, I saw this sil- 


houette of an old gentleman in a Cincinnati shop window, and, thinking 


it would help to decorate my office wall, when eventually I should have 


one, I carried the picture home with me, little dreaming the trouble it 
would get me into in the years that followed. The name of the sub- 
ject, Richard Allison, meant nothing to me then, but long afterward | 


discovered that he was not only a prominent practitioner in Cincinnati, 


but had been a surgeon-general of the army and the only one of whom 
there was no portrait in the Surgeon-General’s Library. By the time | 
discovered this, I had become so much attached to the old gentleman 


and the interesting group he had gathered around him, I could not 


persuade myself to part with him at that time, but expected to eventually. 


About a year before my collection finally came to Richmond, we had 
a severe windstorm, that shook the building in which I have an apart- 
ment so severely that a number of these silhouettes fell from the wall 
breaking the glasses on several of them. When the back was removed from 


this one to replace the glass, much to my surprise the duplicate, slightly 
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imperfect, had been framed with it. So now the portrait gallery of 


the Surgeon-General’s Library is complete, and my old friend is still 
among his shadow friends in this collection. 

In conclusion, nothing is more fitting than the words of Sir William 
Osler, who said: “Today scarcely one of them touches us with any 
firmness from the past. Of a majority of them it may be said that 
they are as though they had not been. Mere shadowy forms dragged 


out to the daylight.” 








ON THE USE OF OLD BOOKS IN MEDICAL LIBRARIES* 


By M. Pierce Rucker, M.D. 
President, Richmond Academy of Medicine, Richmond 


Wuerier my pleasure in being with you or my embarrassment in ap 
pearing before you is the greater, is difficult to decide at this moment. 
We in Richmond feel especially honored in having the Medical Library 
Association to meet with us. You have been officially welcomed, but | 
wish to take this opportunity of welcoming you in the name of the Rich 
mond Academy of Medicine. I am rather terrified however in having 
to appear before folk who know so much. Whether what you know is 
so or not, is another matter. At some time, if only for the brief moment 
the page was newly damp with ink, what is contained in books was real 
knowledge and carried weight and conviction at least to some, and you 
who know where that knowledge is to be found have command over 
that knowledge. 

I have been asked to talk on the value of old books. We have in the 
Joseph L. Miller Library a remarkably fine collection of old books. Of 
what use are they? Ask any six persons at random, and you will get half 
a dozen different answers. I have tried doing so and it worked out that 
way. In the first place these particular volumes served the very useful 
purpose of making the Richmond Academy of Medicine build a home for 
itself. Ever since I can remember and probably long before that, the 
Academy had lived like a cuckoo, nesting first with the T. P. A. and 
later with the Atlantic Life Insurance Company. When Dr. Miller mack 
us the offer of his books, provided we house them in a fireproof building, 
the sentiment for a permanent home crystallized, and when we learned 
that the books were in a veritable firetrap we could hardly wait for the 
completion of our building. We have then to thank old books for a new 
home of which we are justly proud, and incidentally for a spirit of co 
operation in the local profession such as never existed before. 

But let us get back to my subject. A definition of old books is ditf- 
cult. By implication Charles Lamb defines a book as something one can 
read. He catalogues books which are no books as follows: “Court Cal- 
endars, Directories, Pocket Books, Draft Boards bound and lettered on 
the back, Scientific Treatises, Statutes at Large; the works of Hume, 

*Read at the Annual Meeting of the Medical Library Association, Richmond. 
Va.. May 24, 19537. 
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Gibbon, Robertson, Beattie, Soame, Jenyns, and generally those volumes 
which ‘no gentleman’s library should be without’; the Histories of Fla- 
vius Josephus (that learned Jew), and Paley’s Moral Philosophy. With 
these exceptions, I can read almost anything. I bless my stars for 
taste so catholic, so unexcluding. I confess that it moves my spleen to see 
these things in books’ clothing perched upon shelves, like false saints, 
usurpers of true shrines, intruders into the sanctuary, thrusting out the 
legitimate occupants.” I think one can agree at least with the spirit of 
this definition when speaking of a personal library. One should be sur- 
rounded with the volumes he loves to read. 

But what about o/d books? In his essay on “Medical Libraries,” 
Oliver Wendell Holmes says, “there is a dead medical literature, and 
there is a live one. The dead is not all ancient, the live is not all modern. 
There is none modern or ancient, which, if it has no living value for 
the student, will not teach him something by its autopsy.” The oath of 
Hippocrates is old but it is not out of date. Many other books have 
quickly lost their usefulness. What can be more uninteresting than an 
out-of-date text book? Yet if preserved it may be as useful as the track 
of some prehistoric animal. A discerning mind can reconstruct the be- 
liefs of the time in one case and the out-of-date animal in the other. 

Old books are essential for a cultural background. When I was a gen- 
eral practitioner and had occasion to go into many homes, a glance at the 
books (if any) or the pictures on the walls gave me a good insight into 
the kind of patient I had, before I ever saw the patient. We today are 
probably smarter than our forefathers, but are we wiser? Every now 
and then an old book has a way of upsetting our historical facts. There 
are some words in our language, not necessarily sesquipedalian, that are 
too big for human beings to use. “Always,” “never,” and “infinity” 
belong in this class; and sometimes I think “first” ought to be put in the 
same class. If you make the statement that so and so was the first, it will 
not be long before someone will find that you are wrong and prove it 
with an old book. For instance, it has been quite commonly stated that 
Paré was the first to sew up a perineum. There is in the Miller Library 
an old book by Trotula de Ruggieri. Some doubt has been raised as to 
whether any such person ever existed, but whether she lived or not, her 
book shows conclusively that long before Paré, an attempt had been 
made to cure a complete laceration of the perineum with silk sutures. 
For years the discovery of the pulmonary circulation has been associated 
in my mind and no doubt in yours also with the name of Servetus. In 
the preface of Servetis and Calvin, Robert Willis says that Servetus was 
the first to describe the true way in which the blood travels from the 
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right side of the heart to the left through the lungs. Yet Servetus does 
not proclaim it as a discovery but uses it as an illustration of a theologi 
cal doctrine. David Riesman quotes Diepgen to the effect that an 
Arabian, el Korrashi, in 1290, “makes the positive statement that the 
septum of the heart has no pores, as taught by Galen, but that the blood 
flows from the heart to the lungs and from the lungs through the pul 
monary veins to the left side of the heart.” This only goes to show that 
one should be cautious with statements of priority in the presence of old 
books. 

Then there is their intrinsic value and beauty. The value is easy to 
demonstrate. As I write this I am in receipt of a catalogue of rare 
medical books in which a paper-back reprint, with the front wrapper 
missing, of Oliver Wendell Holmes’ “The Contagiousness of Puerperal 
Fever” from the New England Quarterly Journal of Medicine and Sur 
gery for 1843, is priced at $675. Some of the old books printed on parch 
ment with illuminated capitals are extremely beautiful and as objects 
of art rank high in any museum. The original bindings are always in 
teresting and often very lovely. No wonder people use books as furni 
ture and “decorate their rooms with the furniture that was intended to 
be an ornament of the soul, as if they were bronzes and statues.” Hol 
brook Jackson has written interestingly on such adventitious uses of books. 
He tells of an engineer in Central America, who, lacking a Bible, mar 
ried a couple of colored folk who spoke no English with Tristam Shandy, 
out of which he read a chapter. He does not say which chapter. My 
own guess is Book vii, Chapter xxv. 

There are those who value books for their personal interest: pres 
entation copies, association items, etc. I must confess such a weakness. 
The other day I was looking through some volumes of Edinburgh theses 
that belonged to the late Dr. George Ben Johnston. The doctor’s genial 
face and many of his apt stories came to mind as I handled the books. 
The four volumes contained ten theses of American students; some signed 
themselves Americanus and some Virginiensis. 1 question which is the 
prouder cognomen. Two theses are inscribed with old iron ink to Doctor 
Turpin from his affectionate friend, etc. At last I came upon the thesis, 
De Epilepsia, by Phillippus Turpin, Edinburgh, apud Balfour et Smellie, 
1774. This thesis served the purpose of winning for Dr. Turpin an M.D. 
degree. I doubt if it has served any purpose since until now, but it 
brought to my mind stories of old Dr. Turpin that have been in my 
family for generations. It is said of him that he felt a gentleman’s pulse 
with his bare fingers, a poor white man’s with his gloves on, and a 
Negro’s pulse with the end of his walking stick. It is not hard to 
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picture the friendly fun-loving Virginia medical student in Edinburgh, 
and from the dates of the three theses one might infer that he studied 
or at least lived there three years. One of the best examples of such 
personal interest is our copy of Andreas Vesalius’ De Corpora Human 
Fabrica. This particular volume belonged to George Baker (1540-1612), 
a barber-surgeon and surgeon to Queen Elizabeth. His signature is on 
the title page. It then belonged to Thomas Wharton (1614-1673) of 
Wharton’s Duct fame, and to Thomas Wharton, Jr. (1669-1714). The 
signatures of both the Whartons are in the book. The younger Wharton 
gave the book to Nathan Smith, assistant surgeon to St. Bartholomew’s, 
who was the first to put his bookplate in the book. The next owner was 
Richard Wright ( -1786), Feliow of the Royal Society and physician 
to St. George’s Hospital, who is represented by his bookplate.* Martin 
Wall (1746-1824), who delivered the Harverian oration in 1788, is rep 
resented by two bookplates. Sir Charles Morgan (1783-1843), a friend 
of Jenner's, was the next owner as attested by his bookplate. The fol 
lowing owner left his bookplate but not his name, and even so indefatiga 
ble a scholar as Dr. Miller has not supplied the deficiency. W. Symes 
Thompson, M.D. (1837-1906), the next owner, has the most elaborate 
plate of them all, and Geo. Aug. Noyes (1852- ), Colonel of the 
Royal Artillery, who followed him, is represented only by his autograph. 
And last but not least, Dr. Joseph Lyon Miller (1875- ) is represented 
not only by his bookplate but by holograph biographical notes from 
which the above is taken. 

Finally, old books enable one to extend one’s friendships. ‘There is no 
bound to such friendships either in space or time. Friends come to us 
from the horse-and-buggy days and beyond, and goodness knows we 
need such friends who had time to think. Old Erasmus comes to mind. 
I do not know whether I love him more because of Holbein’s beautiful 
portrait or on account of his common sense and sweet reasonableness. 
Now that his bones have been dug up to make room for a modern heat- 
ing plant in the church, and have been examined by a German scientist 
and shown to be syphilitic, it is a wonder that some Kemble or Mac- 
Laurin has not debunked him. So far he has escaped that ignominy. 
Then there is Mark Twain. For years he used to accompany me on my 
labor cases, and many a night has he kept me awake with his good 
stories. Even now the odor of turnips brings to mind the special Early 
Malcolm turnip dinner and the wonderful hospitality of Col. Sellers in 


the Gilded Age. 


*His books were sold by T. and J. Egerton, April 23, 1787. 
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In conclusion it would seem that the answer to the question that was 
propounded to me, “what are the uses of old books,” depends upon who 
is answering the question. To the scholar, they are very necessary tools, 
and he needs great libraries of them. To the collector, their pursuit is a 
fascinating although somewhat expensive hobby. To the doctor who is 
in love with his art they give a very necessary background of accom- 
plishments in the past. To a large unclassified group they are inter- 
esting for their age and rarity. To the understanding soul the books 
that have stood the test of time are real friends ever present to keep him 
company, ready at all times to take him on a magic carpet to the four 
corners of the earth, or backward and forward through the corridors 


of time. 
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MEDICINE AND SHOCKOE HILL* 


By Harry J. Wartruex, M.D. 


Asst. Prof. Surgery, Medical College of Virginia, Richmond 
A RésuMeé 


Tue important role that Shockoe Hill has played in the medical life and 
history of Richmond was outlined by the speaker, who pointed out that 
the Medical College of Virginia Library was situated on the crest 
of this knoll and the various buildings to be mentioned were all located 
within a stone’s throw of the auditorium in which the Medical Library 
Association was meeting. 

During the first century of its existence Shockoe Hill was known 
chiefly as the site of the new State Capitol and although several 
theatres and churches and many residences were erected in this area, 
not until the middle of the past century was a hospital established within 
its confines. However, this initial oversight had been more than cor 
rected, for during the past ninety years no less than two medical schools 
and thirty associated medical institutions had been established in this 
limited area comprising only a few city blocks. 

The medical development of Shockoe Hill began in 1545, when the 
Medical College of Virginia, then in its eighth year of operation, moved 
into the Egyptian Building in Academy Square. The University Col- 
lege of Medicine was established half a century later in two ante-bellum 
residences on East Clay Street, and these rival medical institutions con 
tinued on Shockoe Hill until they merged in 1913. 

An account of the medical development of Shockoe Hill would bx 
incomplete without mention of the important part this region played in 
the medical affairs of the War between the States. The Medical Col 
lege of Virginia was the only medical school to continue operation 
throughout the War. The sessions were shortened to four months and 
two classes were graduated each year. Over one thousand soldiers were 
admitted to the Medical College Infirmary at 1223 Marshall Street during 
the first eight months of the war. All types of buildings from a tobacco 
factory to railroad shops were converted into temporary hospitals dur 
ing the fighting about Richmond. In 1862 private homes were thrown 
open and received large numbers of the wounded. The brick house at 

*Address given in full at the Annual Meeting of the Medical ibrary Associa 
tion, Richmond, Va., May 24, 1937. 
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nearby 408 North Twelfth street was the residence of James Kinniard 
during the War, and the first floor of this home became a military hos- 
pital following the Seven Days’ Battle in June, 1862. The ground floor 
basement of the First Baptist Church, erected in 1841 on the corner 
of Twelfth and Broad streets became a clearing house for hospital sup- 
plies. The Sunday school room of Sycamore Church was turned into a 
military hospital. The “Richmond Female Institute” building on Tenth 
street, between Marshall and Clay, became General Hospital No. 4, and 
cared for wounded commissioned officers. Fifteen specialty-, private- and 
teaching-hospitals had been established on Shockoe Hill during the past 
century and five were still operating in this area. 

Dr. Warthen stated that plans were now being formulated for the 
erection of still another hospital in Academy Square. When this was 
completed, the additional beds should double the present capacity of the 
Medical College of Virginia hospitals, and Shockoe Hill might look for- 
ward with confidence to its second century of service to the medical needs 
of Richmond. 




















BIBLIOFILM SERVICE* 


By Craupius Frank Mayer, M.D. 


Army Medical Library, Washington, D. C. 


I priNc to you the greetings of the Army Medical Library and a message 
from its librarian, Colonel Jones, who is now in Europe attending the 
International Congress on Military Medicine and Pharmacy. In his let- 
ter of transmittal which you will find in the second volume of the Index- 
Catalogue, soon to be published, he states: “At the present time the 
Library is engaged in having a limited number of bibliofilms made of 
representative books both old and new, including a reproduction of Vol- 
ume I of the Fourth Series. It is hoped in the future it will be possible 
to supply libraries throughout the country with photo-reproductions of 
rare books which are not ordinarily available.” 1 might also mention 
that according to the rules of the Surgeon General’s Library no book 
printed before 1850 can be loaned or borrowed from the library. We 
should like to have bibliofilm reproductions of all of our old books, even 
the incunabula, which number about 450, and of all our rare books, 
especially those which are usually requested by other libraries. 

I do not know whether you have ever seen any bibliofilm. It is the 
usual roll of film. For instance, here is the first one of the Index- 
Catalogue. This is the first volume of the fourth series, which consists 
of 900 pages. Here, on forty-six yards of film you have the whole volume. 
Of course, a roll of film has many advantages. You can carry it in your 
pocket or you can mail it in a little box. Several volumes of the Index- 
Catalogue are not available any more. Some time ago all of them had 
special copper plates but those copper plates disappeared and the early 
volumes of the catalogue could not be reproduced except by photostatic 
copy which is very expensive. At present, photostatic copies cost ten 
cents a page. Reproduction by bibliofilm costs only one cent a page, so 
that this whole roll would cost $9. 

Mr. Watson Davis, who is the director of Science Service in Wash- 
ington, gave me some literature on the Bibliofilm Service developed 
by him. I will distribute this literature and you can read what the Biblio- 
film Service means. At present, the Service is already working at the 
Library of the Department of Agriculture and if you want to have any- 
thing from old material that we have in the Army Medical Library, you 


*An abstract of a demonstration given at the Annual Meeting of the Medical 
Library Association, Richmond, Va., May 24, 1937. 
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may secure it on bibliofilm through that agency. A large bibliofilm 
camera will be installed in the near future, in the Army Medical Library, 
so that any library can have bibliofilms of our books. 

Another question is how to read these bibliofilms. At present, ther 
is a microfilm reader, a small magnifying glass. You take the film, 
insert it into the device, and read it through the glass. Of course, th« 
print is very small and the reading is very tiring on the eyes. Ther« 
is another machine which is not yet perfect, but Mr. Davis told me that 
in the near future it will make the text readable. The bibliohim is put 
on top on two rolls and with a device on the side you can crank the 


h. The text is not very clear, 


machine and the pages will come throug 
this being the first model that was made. You can turn to any pag 
quite quickly, but if somebody wants to use the Index-Catalogue for 
reference it is much easier to take the book and turn the pages instead 
of winding the machine. Mr. Davis believes that bibliofilm could re 
place books, so that the library of the future need have only bibliofilms, 
as the old Romans had only rolls, in place of books. 

This reading machine costs $75. The smail magnifying glass costs 
only $1. It cannot be used for extensive research as it is too small. It 
would be possible perhaps for large libraries to install large machines so 
that the bibliofilm could be projected on a screen. I think that would b 


the best way. 


Here is the machine that is used for making film reproductions. It 
can copy four hundred pages in an hour. The film is not inflammable. 
The films themselves do not need any care. They keep forever and that 


is an advantage. 








A UNION LIST FOR DENTAL PERIODICALS* 


By Cuarvtotre E. CorFFMAN 


Librarian, Temple University Dental College, Philadelphia 


Axy librarian whose experience it has been to help those who are seek- 
ing knowledge through the use of books will recognize the importance of 
a union list of periodicals. 

A union list, made up of the holdings of many libraries, is alphabeti- 
cally arranged by serial, the form followed for the most part being that 
used by the Library of Congress; a serial is a publication appearing more 
1 less regularly within stated times and having a definite subject or type 
relation to its predecessors and successors. In making frequent use of 
such a list, one must realize that cooperative effort is necessary in the 
undertaking and that the combined interest of everyone involved in the 
project is needed in its completion. 

The making of a union list is a real phase of library work. Appar- 
ently the earliest list recorded was published in Milan in 1859. The first 
similar list for this country was published in 1876 and included titles 
current in eight Baltimore libraries. In 1915 Malcolm Wyer, librarian 
of the University of Nebraska, undertook to prepare such a list; this in- 
terested the librarians of the Universities of Illinois, Minnesota and Wis- 
consin and for a while a mid-West union list was in the making. Then 
in 1921, Mr. H. \V. Wilson presented a plan which led the A. L. A. to 
appoint a cooperating committee, which produced the Union List of 
Serials. Three editions were issued, the final volume being published 
in 1927, with two supplements, 1931 and 1933. 

A recently published volume, edited by Dorothy Hale Litchfield, 
chief of the Reference Department, University of Pennsylvania Library, 
is a classified list of 4800 serials currently received in the libraries of the 
University of Pennsylvania, Bryn Mawr, Haverford, and Swarthmore 
Colleges. The arrangement is alphabetical under specific subject head- 
ings. Primarily, the plan was to eliminate duplication of expensive 
ind seldom used periodicals and continuations among these librarie: 

Another huge enterprise now in the process of construction is the 
Union Library Catalog, otherwise known as the “Union Cat,” so called 
by Mr. Paul Vanderbilt, superintendent of its staff. This catalogue 


*Read at the Annual Meeting of the Medical Library Asscciation. Ricl 


i mond, 
Va., May 35, 1937. 
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records virtually all the printed information in the libraries of Phil 
delphia and its vicinity, and was produced by copying the main entry 
cards in the catalogues of the various libraries by the Recordak process. 
Mr. Arthur Berthold, bibliographer of this project, is himself compiler 
of a work entitled, “Union catalogues, a selective bibliography.” So onc 
may go on citing numerous lists which seem to be indispensable. 

The larger general libraries are usually well equipped to locate the 
resources of literature published periodically. With these guides at hand, 
the hidden facts of all subjects are made available; then why not have a 
similar aid for the special library? 

A glance through the lists published by the New York Special Libra 
ries Association and the Special Libraries Association of San Francisco 
will give a very good idea of what can be accomplished. No special 
knowledge of periodicals is needed to form a plan for the collection of 
data. 

We must first, however, ask ourselves the following questions: 1. Do 
we actually have need for a union list? 2. Would a list in our own locality 
serve the need? 3. Are we familiar with the lists now available? 4. Do 
we realize the task of compiling and assembling the data? 5. Should 
all the work be done locally or should field workers be assigned? 6. Have 
we time for such an undertaking? 7. Would our administrators approve 
the diversion of our time for the task; would they permit periodicals to 
be loaned to anyone who might ask for an inter-library loan? 8. Will 
it be possible to procure financial assistance to help defray the cost of 
compiling, publishing, and printing the list? 

If a union list for dental periodicals is needed and if there is general 
cooperation and no unforeseen difficulties arise other than those created 
by depleted budgets, progress in the undertaking should not be impeded. 

Two things are essential: (a) An editorial committee whose mem- 
bers should supervise the work, and, (b) A central clearing house to which 
may be forwarded ali the necessary data. 

The first step would be to have the largest dental library prepare « 
card list of its periodical holdings. The cards could be issued in sections 
covering in each case only part of the alphabet and submitted to the 
cooperating libraries with a request for them to return the cards to the 
editors within a specified time, showing holdings corresponding to the 
titles listed and adding new material not included in the preliminary card 
list. It is important for the cooperating libraries to file information in 
proper sequence, thus helping to avoid, as much as possible, all un- 
necessary sorting and alphabeting at the central bureau. The final edi- 
tion should be compiled from the revised notations made by the libra- 
ries after the list has been thoroughly checked over a given period of 
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time. Every title should be checked with the Union List of Sertals or 
one of its supplements, or with the Union List of Periodicals, 1901, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Two questions arise: 

l. As to scope, should the following be included: reports of soci 
ties, bulletins, yearbooks, government publications, etc.; “births and 
deaths” of periodicals, that is, a record of new titles, changed titles, and 
periodicals discontinued. 

2. As to entries, should they be short enough merely to identify the 
titles or should full titles be given? Of course, bibliographical data should 
be noted, showing the source of information and extent of file; however, 
too extensive bibliographical notes may increase expenses. 

It would seem advisable to follow Library of Congress rules for 
all entries. For instance, a serial not published by a society or public 
office is entered under the first word, not an article, of the latest form 
of the title; a serial published by a society, but having a distinctive ttle, 
is entered under the title with cross reference from the name of the 
society. Cross references should be made wherever necessary. Transac- 
tions, proceedings, and journals of a society are entered under the first 
word, not an article, of the latest name of the society. 

A key to the names of the libraries possessing the various periodicals 
listed is supplied by symbols. A library symbol is made up from a 
combination of letters for state, city, and library. A good guide to follow 
is a booklet compiled by George A. Schwegmann, Director of the Union 
List of Periodicals, Washington, D. C., entitled, “A key to symbols used 
in the Union Catalogue,” published by the Government Printing Office. 
Certain other symbols, also abbreviations, may be used in the biblio 
graphical data, thus saving space and too expansive details on the list. 

Another plan in the making of a union list is similar to the onc 
previously mentioned. The method was used by the Committee on 
Union List of the Special Libraries Council of Philadelphia. A_ letter 
was sent to each library concerned, in which was enclosed a sample 
form card of the 3 in. x 5 in. catalogue type, and a mimeographed return 
postal card. The former carried printed rubrics as follows: 


Exact name of periodical 

Name and location of library 
Date of periodical in library 
Volumes of periodical in library 
Date of first issue 

Frequency 

Price 
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The postcard provided space for replies to the following: 


Name of library 

Will send in cards 

Number of cards required 

Unable to send cards at present 
No periodicals to list 


Date 


Signature 


The librarian, upon returning the postal card, would state the number 
of cards needed in making return information to the central bureau. 

It is easily seen that this arrangement resulted in an influx of entries 
which had to be constantly rearranged. This data is at present filed in 
the Periodical Department of the Free Library of Philadelphia, Logan 
Square, but has never reached the point of publication. It has been 
possible, however, to bring the cards up to date at frequent intervals, 
preparatory to issuing the complete union list. 

If we find it feasible to start work on this enterprise, let us remember 
that in spite of the handicaps we may encounter, we shall endeavor to 
accomplish our purpose, keeping in mind the fact that such an under- 
taking does not “just grow.” Let us hope that success as applied to this 
project is only a question of time and effort. 













































THE WORK AND MAINTENANCE OF A DENTAL 
SOCIETY LIBRARY* 


By Artruvr F. Isuam, D.DS. 


Librarian, Whitney Dental Library, Eighth District Dental 
Society, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Many dental libraries have been started or have been given a very gener- 
ous “boost” by the gift of a large number of books and magazines. | 
know of eight large libraries that have been started or materially enlarged 
in this way. One of these is the Whitney Dental Library in Buffalo, 
N. Y., owned by the Eighth District Dental Society of the State of New 
York. 

Dr. B. T. Whitney, who died in 1872, left all of his dental literature 
to our society and around it we have built up our present library. I would 
like to say just a little about Dr. Whitney. Graduating in medicine, he 
came to Buffalo about the time of the Civil War and practiced dentistry 
there. He was always prominent in dental society work and had a keen 
commercial spirit. He was the prime mover in the formation of the 
Dental Society of Western New York in 1862, and the present Dental 
Society of the State of New York in 1868. In Buffalo he opened a dental 
depot in his house, which eventually developed into the Buffalo Dental 
Manufacturing Co. He invented the Whitney dental rubber vulcanizer. 
He took a great interest in our local subsidiary of the State Dental Society. 
He also acquired dental literature and developed a dental library 
of goodly proportions which, as I have just told you, he bequeathed to us. 

At the time of this gift these books were somewhat of a white ele- 
phant; no place could be found to put them where they could be used; 
so they were packed in boxes and stored in attics or barns, according to 
who was the librarian. All of this time we were receiving gifts from the 
various members which were also placed in the boxes and stored away. 

This went on for some years until Dr. S. A. Freeman, observing that 
the duly elected librarians were doing nothing about getting the books 
placed so they could be used, asked the Society to elect him their libra- 
rian. It was Dr. Freeman’s work that put the library on its feet. 

Immediately after his election, Dr. Freeman became active and soon 
succeeded in acquiring space for the books in one of our public library 

*Read at the Annual Meeting of the Medical Library Association, Richmond, 
Va., May 25, 1937. 
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buildings, we supplying the bookcases. The books have remained in 
this building ever since. He then canvased our members for text-books 
and magazines and arranged with certain members to subscribe for one 
or more magazines and, after they had been read, to give them to the 
society. They were then bound and placed upon the library shelves. 

At this time he also commenced gathering all unwanted text-books 
and magazines from our members, as well as from dental depots, dental 
manufacturers, and other outside sources. He let no opportunity pass 
where he thought he could get some dental literature. In fact he made a 
European trip and came back with a lot of dental reading matter. In 
this way he found quite a lot of good material for the library. 

Dr. Freeman was not satisfied with gathering books and magazines; 
he soon began to accumulate all kinds of dental literature, both for the 
library and to place among his duplicates. Among the items were: 
transactions of societies, annual announcements of dental schools, pictures 
and reproductions of paintings on dental subjects, photographs of our 
members and of prominent dentists, programs of dental meetings in 
which our members would be interested, clippings from the newspapers 
of a dental nature and autographs of dentists. 

Because of his advancing years Dr. Freeman resigned as our Libra- 
rian in 1911. I was elected his successor. 

With my younger years, I put more life into the work than he 
could, following along the line Dr. Freeman had originated. The first 
thing I did was to get the consent of our local dental school to place our 
duplicates on shelves in one of their unused rooms, there heing no room 
for them in the library building. I then made a catalogue of them, a 
want-list for our library and began asking various libraries to exchange 
with us. This brought us a good many books and magazines. 

In approaching our members to subscribe and give magazines to the 
library, 1 found it was very easy to get them to give us the popular ones, 
but quite hard to get them to subscribe for the small and unpopular ones. 
Out of a present membership of about 300, | now have only 13 members 
who will supply regularly any certain magazine. A great many of the 
others will give us their old magazines and in the package I usually find 
something we want. 

I found it quite hard to get members to subscribe for magazines that 
have a subscription price around $5 per year, so I obtained consent from 
the society to subscribe for the popular English periodicals, such as, the 
British Dental Journal, the Dental Record, the British Journal of Dental 
Science and the Dental Surgeon. These magazines and the Indexes to 
English Language Dental Periodical Literature are the only magazines 
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or books the Society pays for. Ali of the rest are given to us, obtained by 
exchange, or sent free by the publishers. 

find quite a few societies are willing to send us their bulletins and 
printed transactions; we also receive several magazines free. 

In order to keep improving the library and bring it up to date, | 
soon found I had to keep it continually before the society. To sit down 
and let the members come to me with their contributions, I soon found, 
would get the library nowhere. 

In my early days I followed Dr. Freeman’s method of asking certain 
members to subscribe for a magazine. Sometimes the member would 
do so. Remember the member was supposed to keep it until the end of 
the year and read it, if he so desired. I found after a while, however, that 
our members were dodging me, so I had to quit making personal appli- 
cations. Now I make known our wants at a meeting and when I make 
my annual report I state what I would like to have supplied and occa- 
sionally 1 find someone who is willing to supply the want. In this con- 
nection Dr. Freeman had a member who supplied four magazines, and | 
had a member who would subscribe for anything I asked him to. In 
the matter of collecting, I am saving every text-book no matter how old 
or how remotely it refers to dentistry and every periodical no matter how 
insignificant so long as it refers in some manner to dentistry and has a 
volume and number. One can never tell when one or more of these 
small periodicals may be wanted; besides, some of them have been known 
to become worthwhile. When one does so develop, we go after the early 
numbers to complete our files, just as the postage stamp collector goes 
after an otherwise worthless stamp. You probably remember how Dental 
Facts developed from an advertising sheet published by the Goldsmith 
Brothers Smelting and Refining Co. of Chicago. Dental Items of Interest 
was developed from a leaflet published primarily to advertise an amalgam 
alloy. The Milford News, the predecessor ot Caulks’ News was devel- 
oped from a lot of little leaflets which were sent to the profession in a 
variety of ways. 

Possibly you have noticed how hard it is to get back numbers of 
such odd-sized magazines as Caiulk’s News, Dental News of Knights- 
town, Indiana, the early numbers of Dental Office and Laboratory, the 
first four volumes of /tems of Interest, volume one of Stocktons Dental In- 
telligencer and the American Dentist. In this connection, the librarians 
of the future are going to have a hard time in getting old numbers of 
the present Dental Digest. Dentists, it seems, will not preserve these 
odd-sized magazines; hence, the librarians are going to get few of them 
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in their exchanges or among the packages of old magazines which they 
may in future receive. I know of but two complete files of volume one 
of Stocktons Dental Intelligencer which, by the way, was a folio the 
size of the present day newspaper; one of the volumes is in our library. 
We are short a few numbers of the early volumes of Dental Office and 
Laboratory which I have never been able to obtain. 

Not content with gathering magazines of a purely professional na- 
ture, I go after those published for the dental trade, like Dental News 
and Proofs. I also gather such periodicals as: the Journal of the American 
Dental Hygienists Association, the Laboratory Technician and the orgens 
of the Dental Greek Letter Societies, as well as catalogues of dental man 
ufacturers. I have placed on our shelves a novel written by a local den 
tist. We gather no pamphlets on our shelves except those that are not 
excerpts from magazines or books. 

Both Dr. Freeman and myself felt that there was a goodly amount 
of information and historical value in the advertisements of our maga- 
zines, so we have taken one magazine, the Dental Cosmos, and have 
bound its advertising pages with the literary matter. We also bind all 
matter in such periodicals as Oral Hygiene which number the pages con 
tinuously from the front cover to the back one. 

Neither my predecessor nor myself have ever tried to get foreign 
language books or magazines. I soon found that they did not interest 
our members, and it was hard enough to complete our files of English 
ones. Our manufacturers, however, have supplied us with a lot of South 
American and Japanese magazines which we are willing to dispose of. 

This getting members to subscribe for magazines and keep them 
until the end of the year has sometimes resulted in work for me to fill in 
missing numbers. I have had two or three occasions where members 
have promised to subscribe for a magazine and did not do it. Sometimes 
the year’s magazines are turned in to me with one or two numbers miss 
ing. Most of the time I succeed in filling the shortage; but I have had 
a few instances where I have been unable to do so. 

All this time while I am trying to get members to subscribe for par 
ticular magazines, they, in turn, are giving the library all of those they 
ure not interesting in keeping. These consist largely of Dental Cosmos, 
Dental Items of Interest, Oral Hygiene, Dental Survey and others of a 
popular nature. We cannot, of course, store all we get. We keep a few, 
about three volumes of each issue; the rest we dispose of, usually giving 
them to the janitor. Just now we have about 30 volumes of Dental 
Cosmos published during the years around 1900 which we are willing to 


vive away. If I find nobody who wants them, they will go to the janitor. 
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We get but few text-books from our members. When we do get 
them, they come from libraries of deceased members. In our part of the 
country | find that the majority of dentists subscribe for a magazine but 
few of them buy any text-books after they leave the dental school. Then, 
many of our dentists, when they pass on, leave a son or daughter to carry 
on in the same way, so they keep the library. 

The activities of Dr. Freeman and myself have resulted in many com 
plete files of magazines, which include all of the popular ones, and, b« 
cause we have been in existence since 1872, we have a great many old 
ones. 

I believe some of our old magazines are not in other libraries, be 
cause Dr. Black, when he was indexing the periodicals which were pub- 
lished during the early years of our profession, asked us to send him many 
of them. 

We are now receiving regularly about 35 different dental periodicals 
of all natures, which find resting places on our library shelves. 

Here are a few of the old magazines we have: 


American Journal of Dental Sctence, 1839-1909 
British Dental Journal, 1880 to date 

British Journal of Dental Science, 1862-1935 
Canada Journal of Dental Science, 1868-1878 
Cincinnati Dental Lamp, 1858 

Dental Practitioner and Advertiser, 1871-1898 
Dental News Letter, 1847-1859 

Dental Office and Laboratory, 1868-1908 

Dental Quarterly (J & L), 1862-1867 

Dental Register, 1847-1923 

Dental Times and Advertiser, 1851 

Dental Times, 1863-1873 

Forceps (N. Y.), 1855 

Johnstons Dental Miscellany, 1874-1881 

Missourt Dental Journal, 1869-1883 

New York Dental Journal, 1858-1864 

New York Dental Recorder, 1847-1856 
Pennsylvania Journal of Dental Science, 1874-1876 
Peoples Dental Journal, 1863-1864 

Quarterly Journal of Dental Science (Lon), 1857-1859 
St. Louis Dental Ouarterly, 1877 

Stocktons Dental Intelligencer, 1843-1848 
Viulcanite, 1860-1862. 
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Not only have we many of the old magazines, but we also have some 


of the old text-books: 


Joseph Fox, “Natural History of Human Teeth,” 1803 

Benj. James, “Management of Teeth,” 1814 

L. S. Parmly, “On Teeth,” 1819 

S. S. Fitch, “System of Dentistry,” 1829 

Thomas Bell, “Anatomy, Physiology & Diseases of Teeth,” 1830 

James Snell, “Operations on the Teeth,” 1832 

John Gray, “Dental Practice,” 1837 

Horace Wells, “Essay on Teeth,” 1838 

Shearjashub Spooner, “Manufacture of Porcelain Teeth,” 1838 

Harvey and John Burdell, “Structure & Diseases of Teeth,” 1838 

Wm. Robertson, “Treatise on Human Teeth,” 1841 

F. Maury, “The Dental Art,” 1843 

Paul B. Goddard, “Anatomy, Physiology and Pathology of 
Teeth,” 1844 

J. Chitty Clendon, “Extraction of Teeth,” 1844 

S. C. Harbert, “Surgical & Mechanical Dentistry,” 1847 

J. R. Duval, “Youths’ Dentist,” 1848 

Thomas Paimer, “Dental Adviser,” 1853 

T. D. Thompson, “Facts Relating to Teeth,” 1854 

A. Snowden Piggott, “Dental Chemistry and Metallurgy,” 1854 

R. Owen, “Forms of the Skeleton and Teeth,” 1854 

George Watt, “Dental Surgery,” 1856 

Robert Arthur, “Adhesion of Gold Foil,” 1857 

Thomas Howard, “On Loss of Teeth and How to Restore 
Them,” 1858 

Jonathan Taft, “Operative Dentistry,” 1859 


Besides these we have several of the books published in the American 
Journal of Dental Science and 13 editions of Chapin A. Harris’ “The 
Dental Art and Principles and Practice of Dentistry.” All of these old 
magazines and text-books are only good at the present time for their his- 
torical value. I have observed, however, that every librarian with whom 
I am acquainted is trying to get all he or she can of them. 

Our library now consists of: 1597 volumes of bound magazines, 494 
volumes of bound text-books, 448 volumes of bound bulletins and transac- 
tions and 17 volumes of bound pamphlets, totalling 2556 volumes. These 
occupy 375 lineal feet of shelf room. Our duplicates now number about 
200 text-books, and between ten and fifteen thousand copies of maga- 
zines, bulletins and transactions. 
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The accumulation of this library and keeping it in order has meant 
work. I estimate that since my election as librarian, my office, that is 


my office assistant and myself between us, spend an average of at least 


one hour a day in various kinds of work for it. I am sometimes surprised 
at the amount of work and correspondence it takes. Our library, by the 
way, is a reference one; members who wish to use it must go to it and 
read the books there. Our only expense has been the cost of the four 
English dental magazines, the cost of the Indexes to English Language 
Dental Periodical Literature, the binding of the magazines, and my 
expenses for postage, express charges on exchanges, cartage charges and 
other items of a like nature. This is all a labor of love. I receive no 
financial return whatever. In fact it is an expense, for I am very liable 
to forget some of my expenses. Besides, 1 subscribe for several periodi 


cals in order to have them in the library. 





LIBRARY STATISTICS 


THe Executive Committee recommends the following statistical form. |r 
is substantially the form suggested by the Committee appointed in 1915 
and the definitions are those adopted by the American Library Association. 


Annual report for the year ended. 
Name of Library. 
City or Town. State. 
Number of physicians in community. 
Population of community. 
Terms of use—Free for reference. 
Free to limited class. 
Lending to limited class. 
Subscription. 
Number of days open during the year. 
Number of evenings open during the year. 
Hours open each week. 
Total number of staff. 
Total valuation of library property. 
INCREASE 


Number of periodical volumes at beginning of year. 
Number of other volumes at beginning of year. 
Number of periodical volumes added during the year. 
Number of other volumes added during the year. 
Number of periodical volumes lost or withdrawn during the year. 
Number of other volumes lost or withdrawn during the year. 
Total number of volumes at end of year. 
Number of pamphlets at beginning of year. 
Number of pamphlets added during the year. 
Number of pamphlets lost or withdrawn during the year. 
Total number of pamphlets at end of the year. 
Total number of current serials and periodicals | Titles. 
Use 

Total number of volumes lent for home use. 

Number of restricted loans (overnight 24 hours). 

Number of interlibrary loans. 

Recorded use in reading rooms. 

Total attendance of readers. 

Evening attendance of readers. 
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RECEIPTS FROM PAYMENTS FOR 
Fees of members Books + 
Trust funds Periodicals 
Gifts Binding 
Other sources Completion of files 
Salaries 


Other maintenance 


RuxLes 1Np DEFINITIONS 


A volume is a printed work bound in stiff covers so as to stand on a 
shelf; also an unbound book of over 100 pages, and an unbound book of 
less than 100 pages if catalogued and treated as a volume in all respects. 

Everything else unbound under 100 pages is considered a pamphlet. 

Volumes are to be considered as “added” only after they have been 
catalogued and fully prepared for use. 

A periodical is a publication appearing at regular intervals of less 
than a year and continuing for an indefinite period. 

Incomplete unbound periodical volumes must not be counted. 

Multiple copies for general use may be merged in the general count. 

Reserve (stored for future use) collections must be accounted for sep- 
arately. 

Duplicated held for disposal must not be counted. 


j. D. 






































ABSTRACTS 


Tomorrow. By Harry Miller Lydenberg. Lib. Quarterly, 7: 501-516, 


(July, 1937) 


Library service, librarianship and libraries are viewed in retrospect, at 
the moment and in the future, for none will deny that a “prudent man 
frequently checks yesterday with today for a view of tomerrow.” Whilc 
books as to outer format are similar to those of a century ago, their con- 
tents are different. Theology has been replaced by sociology and eco 
nomics. We are concerned with the readability of books and with the hu- 
manizing of literature. The reader is being scrutinized and his likes, 
dislikes and needs are being carefully noted. 

Also during the last generation there has been » marked change in 
attitude towards the librarian and her qualifications. Need of profes- 
sional training has been emphasized. Specialization in training has also 
come to the fore. Library schools have multiplied and are constantly con- 
fronted with the problem of fitting their curricula to the changing scene. 
Both comprehensive and specific training will be required. In the future 
apprenticeships like internships for physicians may become a part of such 
training. Certification for librarians is on the increase. 

Today library buildings designed with a central storage space with 
reading and study rooms adjacent are the vogue. Tomorrow architec- 
tural features will undoubtedly change. One thing is certain. Air con 
ditioning will be a part of most construction programs. More attention 
will likewise be given to lighting. Staff rooms, rest rooms, recreation 
facilities will be a part of any enlightened building project. 

A generation ago the pros and cons of various systems of classifica- 
tion were a controversial subject. Today we are more interested in cata- 
loging, particularly in co-operative cataloging. The card catalog is being 
re-examined more critically. Author records in the form of printed vol- 
umes are used by the English, French and German national libraries. 
Large libraries will have to reconsider carefully which type of catalogue 
is best. 

During the last generation there have been great increases in the 
volume of indexing and abstracting of periodicals. Occidental scholar- 
ship gave us some twenty printed indexes in 1893. Today we have be- 
tween two and three hundred. Similarly union lists have grown in 
number and size. Presses belch forth such huge masses of publications 
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that even a specialist can not keep up with his own subject. Such condi- 
tions indicate the necessity for a clearing house of information. Here a 
research worker can file notice of the problem he is attacking, that is 
“stake out a claim.” After a certain period the problem will “fall back 
into the public domain” unless accomplishments warrant continuation. 
Neither libraries nor scholars are equipped to assimilate the vast amount 
of literature currently released. 

Collections of university and research libraries double every twenty 
years if normal growth is maintained. Where will it end? Are storage 
warehouses located in strategic centers the solution to the problem? 
Greater mechanization of circulation work, micro-filming, television and 
other developments in science and industry will inevitably affect the li 
brary of tomorrow. Just how is a matter which leads the author into 


varied speculations. 


t 


IMPLICATIONS OF AN ENLIGHTENED Personne Poticy. By Dr. William E. 
Mosher. Lib. Jour., 62: 849-852 (Nov. 15, 1937). 


The author points out that generally speaking “Personnel manage- 
ment in the public service is literally leagues behind the standards that 
are accepted as sound by progressive managers in private enterprise.” It 
is further pointed out that treatment of library employees is even below 
the median for other similar services. In fact, when compared to other 
callings of comparable professional character, librarianship is the worst 
paid. Administrative heads often fail to advance the interests of their 
employees. Instead they passively maintain intolerable wage and employ- 
ment conditions which breed discontent. When the esprit de corps is 
killed the library suffers, for the morale among employees “is the most 
significant index to the quality of management and the real and long 
run efficiency of any organization.” 

An enlightened employment program requires (1) a classification of 
positions according to training and relative responsibility; (2) a salary 
standardization with efficiency increases from a minimum to a maximum 
in any given grade; (3) a system of promotion along lines which are 
clearly defined; (4) a systematic training policy so that preparation fer the 
next higher position becomes a part of regular procedure. Thus merit 
will always be assured of its due reward. 
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The physical library plant must likewise be given consideration. 
Studies of lighting, humidity, temperature, fatigue, time schedules, rest 
periods, etc., must be made if maximum efficiency is to be realized. Em- 


ployees should have representation. Complaints and suggestions should 
have a hearing in order that unsatisfactory conditions may be discov- 
ered. Only by such liberal policies can performance on a high level be ex- 


pected. 


Cost AccouNTING For Lisraries: AcQuisiTioN AND CataLocinc. By Rob- 
ert A. Miller. Lr. Quarterly, 7511-536 (Oct., 1937 


Business executives have found that cost accounting has yielded im 
portant and necessary data helpful in the accurate appraisal of policies 
and methods. Library administrators have gathered service statistics, but 
in most cases no attempt has been made to correlate services with costs of 
the various antecedent processes. In determining cataloging costs, for 
example, the customary procedure has been to divide total salaries by 
total accessions. The purpose of the present study is to analyze acquisi- 
tion and cataloging into their constituent operations, and to show that 
such analysis is feasible. For purposes of this study a large university li- 
brary was used as the test library. 

Acquisition routines are grouped into five main categories: (1) pre- 
liminary activities; (2) checking; (3) bibliographical preparation; (4) or- 
dering; (5) receiving. Four of these groups are further subdivided into 
constituent elements. Time sheets for the order department are repro- 
duced, and indicate 26-28 different operations. Time sheets for the serial 
service department and the documents service department are also given. 

In a similar manner cataloging is grouped into eight main catagories: 
(1) searching and checking; (2) establishing difficult main entries; (3) 
establishing difficult editions; (4) analyzing; (5) classification and sub- 
ject heading; (6) completion of cataloging; (7) revision of cataloging; 
(8) revision of card work. Two types of time sheets are illustrated, one 
for professional catalogers and revisers, one for clerical and student as- 
sistants. Each lists 29-30 operations. Translation of labor time into labor 
costs is next described. Six tables are included to show the detailed re- 
sults of the study. Excerpts from Table 5 show the following cumulative 


labor costs for different types of cataloging: 
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ly pe of Cataloging Total labor unit 
Cost per volume 


New books $1.385 
New serials 956 
Recataloged books 714 





Recataloged serials 399 
Short-form cataloging 441 
New editions Ox 
\dded copies 235 


\dded volumes 279 


Weighted average $0.774 


Studies of this type reveal the costs of specific library activities; they 
point out duplications of efforts and expenditures; they indicate wher 
division of labor, or consolidation of operations are practicable. Cost 
accounting is but one phase of scientific library management and th 


author suggests many problems for future investigation. 


Tue Liprary oF Concress Carp Servick; Sixry-Five Libraries COMMEN 
By Amy F. Wood and Miriam C. Maloy. Lrh. Jour., 62: 726-75 
(Oct. 1, 1937). 


It is universally conceded that the card service rendered by the L 
brary of Congress is a boon to most libraries and is greatly appreciated. 
But it is also the opinion of many librarians that this fine service could bi 
sull further improved provided adequate financial support were given 
this important branch of government service. 

Different methods of ordering cards are critically surveyed. Som: 
libraries have made careful studies of the time involved between the pla 
ing and filling of card orders. Among complaints of the service the fol 
lowing are considered: (1) slowness; (2) inadequate stock, that is cards 
are often reported out of print; (3) inaccuracies in filling orders; (4) 
service is too limited; more cards should be provided for government doc 
uments, federal, state and municipal. These criticisms can all be met by 
increases in the staff of our national library and by betterment of its phys- 
ical facilities. Some improvement is promised by the fact that the 1937-35 


bbl 


budget has been increased. But to achieve maximum efficiency still 


greater appropriations will have to be made. 
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Tue Price oF Biotocicat Books 1x 1937. By Raymond Pearl and Maud 
DeWitt Pearl. Quart. Rev. Biol., 12:504-500 (Dec., 1957). 
In accordance with established custom the Quarterly Review of Biol- 


ogy reports at the end of each calendar year the cost of the books reviewed 


1 
] 
| 


in its columns during the year. From Table 1 which gives prices of bio- 


logical books reviewed during 1937 we get the following figures. 


Origin Price per pag 
cents 





Germany $1.95 
British America 1.44 
Great Britain 1.27 
United States 0.93 
Other countries 0.86 
France v7. 0.85 
British Government 0.34 
U. S. Government zh ats 0.16 


Totals and weighted average 1937 $1.053 


Germany is at her customary place at the head of the column. Price 
trends during 1937 were lower than in 1936 excepting in the case of books 
from France, Germany and Great Britain. The price increase of French 
books was 19 per cent, of German books 6.0 per cent and of British books 
35.1 per cent. But French books still belong with the low-priced groups. 
A second table shows a comparison of biological book prices for the 
decade 1928 to 1937 for the same countries listed in Table 1. The reader 
is cautioned to bear in mind that figures given are derived from small 
samples of books and can therefore not be applied to book prices in 


general. 


Ixsrrucrion Given to Mepicat Stupents Recarvinc tie Use oF THE 
Mepicat Lisrary. Results of Eight Years’ Practical Experience. 
By Eileen R. Cunningham. Jour. Ass. Am. Med. Col., 12: 376-385 
(Nov., 1937). 


During the last eight years formal instruction in the use of the library 
has been given at Vanderbilt University with gratifying su The 


course as given is described in some detail. Freshmen in groups of ten are 
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requested to report to the librarian for an afternoon’s work. They arc 
shown the arrangement of library stacks and reading rooms. Then fol- 
lows a round-table discussion in which the library is described as a co- 


operative concern; some library problems are pointed out and students 


are taught to value and guard carefully the book facilities at their com- 


mand. The scheme of classification is described. Bibliographical indices, 
abstract journals, review journals and standard works of reference are 
described and their functions illustrated. Finally students are given a 
practical bibliographical assignment. Similarly library facilities are ex- 
plained to newcomers, to graduate students and other special students. 
Instruction is supplemented by assignments made during the four years 
that a student is in residence. Thus he is continually in contact with 
medical literature and develops dexterity in the use of source 
materials. 

Appendix A which follows gives an annotated list of the important 
indices available in Vanderbilt University School of Medicine. It is fol- 
lowed by (1) a list of abstract journals arranged alphabetically under sub- 
ject; (2) a list of review journals; (3) of biographical dictionaries; (4) 
of works on medical history; (5) of miscellaneous reference works. Ap- 
pendix B gives a sample bibliographical assignment for students. 


HumaNisM IN Bistiocgrapuy, AN ApprRECIATION OF Lronarp MackKALt. 
By J. F. Fulton. Special Lib., 28: 279-283 (Oct., 1937) 


Two late bibliographers of the present decade are contrasted and de- 
scribed. One, the bibliometrician, is concerned primarily with the phys 
ical characteristics, size, binding, paper, print, etc., of books. The other, 
the humanist, is concerned more with their content and function in the 
promotion of productive scholarship. Leonard Leopold Mackall is 
cited as a fine example of the second type. His collection of the litera- 
ture of Michael Servetus, now in the Welch Medical Library, is his finest 
contribution to medical bibliography. His scholarship was surpassed only 
by his generosity. He gave many important items to the Osler collection 
and assisted in the preparation of the Bibliotheca Osleriana. Among his 
adventures with friendship and books his acquisition of the first volume 
of Gibbon’s “Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire” is dramatic. The 
incident portrays the man. As cited in part from The Herald-Tribune 
the story continues, “Then he could think of only one person who should 
have the book — John Bagnell Bury, regius professor of modern history 
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at Cambridge University, who had devoted a lifetime to editing and an 


notating Gibbon. 

“Mr. Mackall never had met Professor Bury, but he knew the Eng 
lish professor’s collection of Gibbon still lacked the first volume of the 
‘Decline and Fall.’ So he sent the book to the professor, who was speech 
less at receiving such a gift from a total stranger. The professor died 
recently and Mr. Mackall received a letter from the widow saying that 
the first volume of ‘Decline and Fall’ was being preserved in a glass 


case in the Cambridge Library.” 


New Lisraries ar Syracuse Universiry. By Lydia M. Gooding and 
Webb Noyes. Lib. Jour., 62: 935-937 (Dec. 15, 1937). 


In accordance with an established policy of Syracuse University each 
building has a library to serve the interests which it houses. Erection of 
new buildings, one for the College of Medicine and one for the School of 
Citizenship and Public Affairs, has thus involved the construction of two 
new libraries. Facilities of both are described with considerable detail. 
Among other features the medical library has five small group study or 
conference rooms leading from a hall at the far end of the reading room. 
In addition there are six carrels in the stacks for faculty and research stu 
dents. 

Reading room capacity is 6,000 volumes; seating capacity 100 students; 
stack room capacity 24,000 volumes. Total hoidings number 17,600 


volumes. 


|. Ww. PE 





TECHNICAL MATTERS 
Pustic DocuMENTsS 


IN perusing the contents of the Lists of Public Documents referred to at 
the meeting in Richmond, one is amazed, judged by figures alone, at the 
number of public documents pertaining to medicine and public health. 
It is of major importance that all documents, federal, state, county, munic- 


ipal, both domestic and foreign, should be found somewhere in these 


United States. The exact location is of minor importance. Our problem 
is that of collecting, preserving, and making available to research workers, 
this formidable amount of material. Much of it has been collected and 
preserved by individual libraries. Our real job is how to make available 
what has already been gathered. 

We all agree that a plan whereby one library in a region would con- 
serve all public documents, would be ideal. There are, however, few, if 
iny, libraries which have the space or enough staff to care for the large 
number which would rapidly accumulate. Could not our aim be accom- 
plished by a union catalog for each region, which would serve to locate 
the material? Each library in a section could be responsible for collecting 
certain types of material, or documents of certain countries. Such a plan 
would not interfere with the natural growth or bent of the individual 
library. Those libraries which emphasize special phases of work would 
fit easily into the scheme. What they have already done would be useful. 

Dr. Larkey requested the members of the association to examine their 
collections and to report their findings to the Committee. Every library 
in the association should send a list of titles, and if possible, a note con- 
cerning the condition of their files, which ones are treated as ephemeral 
material, which sets are complete, etc. Such a report would uncover 
hidden titles. Such a report would help the committee to plan for us as 
medical libraries, and as part of a larger group. 


S. B. 
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MEMBERSHIP COMMITTEE 


lo the Librarians of Library Members: 
1ved trom 


We commend to your attention the letter you have re 
the Membership Committee asking your help in securing new members, 
especially Supporting and Professional members. Dues cover the ca 


endar year so people who signify their intention to join early in the 


vear receive the fullest benefit of their membership and the most 
ly. 


their money. Applications which you forward will be received gla: 


New Men ers, SEPTEMBER-DECEMBER, 1937 


Library Membership: 
William Ropes May Memorial Library, Willard Parker 
New York City. 
Metropolitan Hospital 
City. 
Northwest Clinic Library, Minot, North Dakota 


Hospit il. 


t] Library, Welfare Island. New York 


University of Louisville, School of Dentistry Library, Louisville. 


Kentucky 


University of North Carelina Medical Library, Chapel Hall, North 


Carolina 


Professtonal Membership: 
Miss Carolyn Ruth Ehlert, Aiexandria, Virginia. 
Mr. Thomas P. Fleming, Columbia University, College of Physicians 
and Surgeons, New York City. 
For information regarding memberships, application blanks, etc.. 
apply to Miss Bertha B. Hallam, University of Oregon Medical School 


Library, Portland, Oregon. 


Procramt AND ENTERTAINMENT CoxtMiTrrTer 


Axnvuat Meetinc, Bostrox, JUNE 28, 29, 30, 1935 


Tue Program and Entertainment Committee has chosen the Hotel Som 


1 
been reserved 


erset in Boston as the official headquarters and rooms hav« 
} 


for the members of the Association. A hotel reservation slip is enclose: 
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with this number of the Budletin tor your convenience. The general meet 
ings of the convention will be held at the Boston Medical Library and th 
Harvard Medical School both of which are conveniently near the Hotel 
Somerset. On Tuesday, June 28th, all the meetings will be at the Boston 
Medical Library and luncheon will be served there. Special entertainment 
will be given in the evening. On Wednesday, June 29th, the meetings 
will be held at the Harvard Medical School and luncheon will be served 
there. In the evening there will be the annual banquet at the Hotel 
Somerset. On Thursday, June 30th, the meeting will be resumed at the 
Boston Medical Library in the morning, with luncheon served at the 
Massachusetts General Hospital. In the afternoon a visit will be made to 
the Boston City Hospital Library and the convention will finally clos« 
late in the afternoon of that day. Special exhibits are being arranged at 
the Boston Medical Library in honor of Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes and 
at the Harvard Medical Library in honor of Dr. John Warren. Details 
of the program will be published in the May number of the Bulletin. 
In the meantime, those who wish to present papers are requested to com 


a ith the Provr Committe ° hl 
municate with tne rogram ommiuttee as soon as possiDie. 


Henry R. Vietrs, M.D.. Boston 


Chairman. 


PRESIDENT S LETTER 


Your President attended the mid-winter meeting of the American Li 
brary Association in Chicago the last week in December and took advan 
tage of the opportunity to visit again the officers of the American Medical 
\ssociation for the purpose of discussing the status of the Quarterly Cu 
mulative Index-Medicus. 

The completion of the Quarterly Cumulative Index-Medicus for 1936 
concluded ten years under the ownership of the American Medical As 
sociation. During the first five years, 1927-1931, the Carnegie Corporation 
furnished $5000 a year toward the cost of publication. Since 1931, th 
entire cost of production has been borne by the Association; and the 
annual deficits for the past two years have been approximately $45,000 
a year. 


Despite these deficits the subscription price has been held at $12.00 per 


year and the amount of pages published has steadily increased from 
year to year. In 1926 the A. M. A. Index printed 1375 pages. In 1927 the 


combined Index printed 2261 permanent pages, which increased to 2944 
in 1936. 
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It should be noted that for every $12.00 subscription the Association 
has to provide an additional $22.50. 

The Board of Trustees of the American Medical Association and its 
Executive Officers have made and are continuing to make a remarkable 
contribution to medical scholarship and research, not only for the United 
States but for the whole world in publishing the Q. C. I. M. 

The question of the proposed service charge for Biological Abstracts 


was thoroughly discussed at the American Library Association meeting 
and resulted in an action of great importance to all libraries. 

It was voted by the A. L. A. College and Reference section in joint 
meeting with the College Librarians of the Middle West to request the 
A. L. A. to form a joint committee consisting of representatives of the 
various library associations and scientific societies including the Medical 
Library Association. 

This Committee is to make a comprehensive survey and study of 
scientific abstracting and indexing services in all aspects of the subject. 

Mrs. Eileen R. Cunningham, Chairman of the Periodicals Commit- 
tee attended the meeting and read a verv good paper on the “Problem 
of abstracting publications in medical and allied sciences.” Miss Mar- 
jorie R. Darrach, Chairman of the Executive Committee, was also present 
at the important meeting on indexing and abstracting. 

The 1938 meeting in Boston will be the 40th Anniversary of the 
founding of the Association and the Program and Entertainment Com- 
mittee are planning some very special features in keeping with the occa- 
sion. A note from the Committee will be found elsewhere in the Bulletin. 

Everyone should plan to attend the convention and early reservation 
at the hotel is desirable. 

Boston is a busy place in June. 


APPOINTIVE COMMITTEES 


Committee to Consider the Compilation of a List of Health 
Works Recommended for Lay Reading 
Miss Lillia M. D. Trask, New York, Chairman 
Miss Eleanor Fair, New York 
Miss Ethel G. Wigmore, New York 


Committee on Indexing Current Medical Literature 


Miss Eleanor Fair, New York, Chairman 
Miss Helen Bayne, New York 
Miss Edith R. Gordon, Montreal 
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Commuttee on Periodicals and Serial Publications 


Mrs. Eileen R. Cunningham, Nashville, Chairman 
Miss Janet Doe, New York 

Dr. Sanford V. Larkey, Baltimore 

Col. C. F. Wylde, Montreal 


Committee on Public Documents 
Dr. Sanford V. Larkey, Baltimore, Chairman 
Miss Sue Biethan, Ann Arbor 
Miss Eleanor Fair, New York 
Col. Harold W. Jones, Washington 
Miss Louise Ophils, San Francisco 


The Exchange 


Miss Ella B. Lawrence, St. Louis, Chairman 


Membership Committee 
Miss Bertha B. Hallam, Portland, Ore., Chairman 
Mrs. Mildred S. Farrow, San Diego, Calif. 
Miss Marguerite A. MacKay, Halitax 
Mrs. Helen Monahan, Charlotte, N. C. 
Miss Gladys Ramsey, Madison, Wis. 
Miss Janie Turner, Augusta, Ga. 


Miss Mae L. Walker, Boston 


Program and Entertainment Committee 


Dr. Henry R. Viets, Boston, Chairman 
Mr. James F. Ballard, Boston 

Miss Anna Holt, Boston 

Miss Charlotte E. Coffman, Philadelphia 
Miss Mildred V. Naylor, Newark 





MISCELLANEOUS NOTES 
CoL.ect OF Puysictans, PHILADELPHIA 


Tue College has a “Friends of the Library” organization which has been 
active in procuring exceptional rare and valuable books for its collections. 
The September number of the Library's Bulletin notes the gift of two 


valuable works, namely Eyssonius, H. “Tractatus anatomicus et medicus 


de ossibus infantis. . . .” Groningen, Collen, 1659; and Goethe, J. W. 
von. “Versuch die Metamorphose der Pflanzen zu erkiaren.” Gotha, 
Ethinger, 1790. The October number described a remarkable group of 
five early Mexican medical books dating from 1615 to 1751. Mexican 
books are of great rarity and this gift of the “Friends” is of outstanding 
importance for the study of Mexican medicine. Dr. McDaniel’s exten 
sive and comprehensive notes on the various books are very interesting 
and worthy of permanent preservation. 


Lonvon ScHoot oF HYGIENE AND TropicaL MeEpIcINE 


Tue sixteenth report of the Library for 1936-37 records a total of 536 
items received from 33 different American Libraries through the M. L. A. 
Exchange. An exchange system similar to that of the M. L. A. has been 
organized by the National Central Library (of Great Britain) on behalf 
of the University and Research Section of the Library Association, and has 
broadcast a number of duplicate lists. 


Joun Crerar Lrarary, Cutcaco 


Tie 38th report for the years 1932-1936 gives an interesting story of the 
Library during these years of economic distress. Budgets were necessarily 
reduced, but imposed no serious consequences on cither the clientele or 
the staff. Budgets were rigidly adhered to, but the Library was able to 
acquire the necessities for its life activities, and more. Mr. J. Christian 
Bay, the Librarian, has compiled a comprehensive, valuable report, wor 
thy of extensive study by all administrative librarians. He aptly states 
“To keep within one’s budget; to make the most of existing conditions; 
to accept a liberal living in narrower means, these demands, common 
in private life, should not be considered in themselves hardships when 
applied to institutions designed to grow indefinitely.” 
180 . 
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Boston Mepicar Liprary 

Tue Library has had two W. P. A. projects approved for approximately 
$56,000, and employing about 56 senior catalogers and librarians. One 
project will compile a union catalog of all the medical and biological 
libraries in the Greater Boston area. The other will catalog and make 
ivailable for use a great accumulation of research material in the Boston 
Medical Library. 

The Boston Medical Library is to receive $10,000 under the will of 
the late Dr. John W. Farlow. 


Army Mepicar Lisrary, WashincTon 
The one hundredth anniversary of the Army Medical Library, 1936, 
is recorded by The Military Surgeon, January, 1937 and Medical Life, 
December, 1936, bound together to form a memorial volume. It contains 
the proceedings of the centenary meeting held in Washington on Novem 
ber 16, 1936, with additional articles about the Library. 


Mississipe: Stare Boarp or Heattu Mepicar anp 
Pustic Hearru Lrprary 


A cuippine from the Jackson Daily News of October 31, 1937 reports the 
moving of the Library of the State Board of Health into new quarters. 
The collection consists of about 5,000 volumes of textbooks, periodicals, 
and reports of state and city health departments. Miss Louise Williams 
is in charge, and the Mississippi medical and dental profession as well 
is all public health workers are invited to make free use of it. 


LIBRARIES 


“Reminiscences of the formation of the Cleveland Medical Library As- 
sociation,” by William Thomas Corlett, M.D., is an interesting article in 
the September, 1937 number of the Ohio State Medical Journal. 

\ series of articles on some of the great medical libraries of the 
United States is appearing in the Medical Times, and should be of interest 
to those who are unfamiliar with the background and present status of 
these libraries. The Army Medical Library, the Library of the New 


York Academy of Medicine, the Library of the College of Physicians of 


*hiladelphia and the Boston Medical Library have been considered in the 


October 1937 to January 1938 issues respectively. 
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The Jackson County Medical Society Weekly Bulletin published a 
special number describing the Quarter-Centennial Celebration of the Li 
brary and the Memorial for Rosa M. Hibbard, held on Tuesday, Novem 
ber 9, 1937. Much of interest concerning the history of this library, and 
appreciation of Mrs. Hibbard is contained in this number, and copies of 
it may no dowht be secured by writing to Miss Eleanor L. Chase, Mrs. 


Hibbard’s successor. 


Hospirat Lisrary Scuooi 


All of the students who took the course in Hospital Librarianship at 
the University of Minnesota Library School in 1937 have found positions, 
although not all in hospital or medical libraries. There have been many 


more requests from such libraries, however, than there were people avail 


able. With some changes and improvements the course will be given 
again this spring. Any inquiries concerning it may be addressed to Frank 
K. Walter, Director, School of Library Instruction, University of Minne 


sota, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Crassict DELLA Mepicina 

A series of Italian medical classics is published by Licino Cappelli at 
Rome. The third in this series, “Berengario da Carpi,” by V. Putti, has 
just been published. In addition to a biography and bibliography it 
includes a translation of the “De fractura calvae sine cranei.” Dr. Putti 
of Bologna, widely known as an orthopedist, is also famous as a biblio 
phile and student of medical history. 

The previous numbers consisted of Mondino de’Liucci, “Anatomia,” 
a reproduction of a Bologna manuscript of the fourteenth century and 
G. B. Morgagni, “I consulti medici,” a hitherto unpublished manuscript 
note-book of medical consultations by the great clinician. 


ExecuTIVE CoMMITTEE ELECTION 


Tue Committee has chosen Miss Charlotte E. Coffman, Librarian of 
Temple University Dental School, Philadelphia, to fill the vacancy in its 
membership caused by the death of Mrs. Rosa M. Hibbard. Miss Coff- 
man will serve out Mrs. Hibbard’s term, which continues through the 
Annual Meeting of 1938. 
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PERSONALS 


Miss Marjorie Henderson of Newton, Mass., and New York City 
has been appointed to the vacant position in the Division of Laboratories 
and Research Library of the New York State Department of Health, suc 
ceeding Miss Dorothy Spear who is now at the Flower Hospital in New 
York City. 

Mr. Thomas P. Fleming, formerly head of the Order and Binding 
Department of the University of Minnesota, has accepted the position of 
Medical Librarian of Columbia University, New York City. 

Mr. Raymond P. Shove, formerly in the Order Department of th 
University of Illinois Library has been appointed head of the Order and 
Binding Department of the University of Minnesota Library. 

Miss Ruth Marie Volk of the Medical Library Staff, Washington 
University, St. Louis, was married to R. Douglas Drake on July 8, 1937 
at Sedalia, Mo. They are residing at 3715 Palm Street, St. Louis. 

Miss Ruth Harlamert, formerly of the University of Nebraska Med 
ical School Library is now Librarian of the newly organized King County 
Medical Society Library in Seattle, Wash. 

Miss Margaret Hughes, graduate of the University of Minnesot: 
Library School has been appointed assistant in the University of Oregon 
Medical School Library. 

Miss Mildred V. Naylor, Librarian of the Academy of Medicine, 
Newark, New Jersey, was the victim of a bad auto accident the night of 
December 16th. She was in a hospital until January Ist and has been at 


home until January 22nd, the date of writing this note, but expects to 


return to work before the first of the month. 

She was seriously injured, suffering many severe abrasions, bruises 
and cuts; a slight fracture of the skull over the mastoid and internal 
injuries on the right side; as well as great shock. 

Her friends will be glad to know that she is expected to make a 
complete recovery although she was not expected to live when taken 
to the hospital. 


I. T. A. 
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A bibliography of the works of Ambroise Paré: Premier Chirurgien & 
Conseiller di Roy. By Janet Doe. Chicago, University of 
Chicago Press, 1937. xx, 266 pp. Price $5.00. 


The appearance this year of Geoffrey Keynes’ John Evelyn published 
by the Grolier Club and Miss Doe’s bibliography of Ambroise Paré 
bring us two more distinguished examples of the personal bibliography. 
Mr. Keynes, following to some extent in the footsteps of John Ferguson, 
has led this important phase of the humanistic movement in bibliography 
with his definitive bibliographies of Sir Thomas Browne, William Blake, 
Hazlitt, Jane Austen, William Pickering, Thomas Fuller, John Donne, 
and William Harvey. Miss Doe mentions that the form of the Paré 
follows Keynes’ Harvey; actually she has accomplished the more con- 
siderable feat of catching the spirit of Mr. Keynes’ richly annotated 
studies, and in this regard she has really been more successful than she 
has been in her attempt to follow physical form of his bibliographies. 
Indeed, one should perhaps mention at the outset the only possible criti- 
cism that can be offered of Miss Doe’s attractive book, namely that the 
choice of type used for the bibliographical descriptions is unfortunate, 
—an indication no doubt that the Chicago Press has not previous- 
ly had wide experience in the publication of technical bibliographies. 
There is almost no difference in size between the type used for transcrib- 
ing the title-pages and that employed for the collations and notes, all 
of which makes Miss Doe’s excellent descriptions difficult to read and 
difficult to use for purposes of collation. It also gives the impression of 
“padding” which Miss Doe clearly did not intend. For the introduc- 
tory matter, on the other hand, the type is admirably chosen, giving a 
beautiful page, much in the spirit of the best Parisian typography of the 
loth century. The title-page itself is particularly attractive and a fine 
example of modern typesetting; and it is therefore the more to be re 
gretted that the type chosen for the bibliographical descriptions is so in 
appropriate. 

Apart from these matters of physical form, Miss Doe's bibliographical 
labors command the warmest praise. Some idea of the thoroughness of 
her work can be gained from the fact that she consulted 219 libraries and 


has listed the copies of Paré available in all of them. This at once puts 


the bibliography in a class by itself, for no previous compiler of a per- 


sonal bibliography has ever made such a thorough search of the world’s 
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libraries in the quest of an author. Consequently when Miss Doe states 
that the English edition of “1578” and the Latin Opera of “1561” are 
“ghosts” one is inclined to believe her—at least the editions in question 
have not been found in any of the 219 libraries which she consulted. Sim- 
ilarly when Miss Doc is able to list only 6 copies of the Briefve collection, 
Paris, 1549, one realizes that she has adequate authority for the state- 
ment that the book is rare. Her census indicates that all of the Paré 
octavos which appeared between 1545 and 1573 are rare, since not more 
than 5 to 10 copies of each one have been traced. 

The title of each book is transcribed in full (even those of the German 
iid Dutch editions where, owing to the type used, the transcription of the 
titles fills nearly two pages, and of these photographs are given in addi- 
tion), but line endings are unfortunately not indicated, and the compiler 
has avoided, perhaps wisely, any attempt at quasi-facsimile. A half dozen 
of her transcriptions and collations selected at random have been com- 
pared with the originals and have been found scrupulously accurate; 
indeed the book as a whole is notably free from annoying typographical 
errors which are so often found in recent bibliographies—especially those 
of modern authors on hand-made paper! Despite the great popularity of 
Paré and the fact that he issued a dozen separate books, many of which 
have been reprinted and translated, Miss Doe is able to trace only 94 sep- 
irate editions of his works. 

Finally, mention must be directed to Miss Doe’s scholarly notes. She 
has brought together a vast body of pertinent information concerning 
printers, translators, dedicatees, engravers and various contemporaries of 
Paré mentioned in his writings; and it is here that Miss Doe exhibits 
her gift of combining sound scholarship with a particularly lucid literary 
style. Miss Doe had access to Dr. Cushing’s copious notes on Paré which 
proved especially valuable since Dr. Cushing, long a student of Paré, 
possesses the largest collection of his works in private hands. Miss Doc 
makes grateful acknowledgment to him and to other well-known Paré 
collectors including Dr. Erik Waller of Lidképing, Sweden, and Dr. 
Wilhelm Haberling of Diisseldorf, as well as to the late Leonard L. 
Mackall, who, characteristically, aided in tracing the provenance of the 
vellum copies. The New York Academy of Medicine is to be congratu 
lated upon this publication and all will feel a particular debt of gratitud: 
to Dr. Logan Clendening who made possible the publication of this 
welcome and important contribution. Miss Doe has proved that bibli 


ography need never be dull reading, and one therefore hopes that she 
will soon enrich the subject by dealing with another author. 


j. F. F. 
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Hackh, Ingo W. D. Hackh’s Chemical Dictionary. 2nd ed. rev. and enl. 
1020 p. 8. Blakiston, 1937. . $12. 


This work contains the words generally used in chemistry, and many 
of the terms used in the related sciences of physics, astrophysics, min 
eralogy, pharmacy, agriculture, and biology. The present edition is based 
on the latest chemical literature, is thoroughly up-to-date in its particular 
field and is international in scope. Many notable chemists, scientists and 
research workers have been consulted by Prof. Hackh, who is Professor 
of Chemistry in the College of Physicians and Surgeons, of San Francisco 
(M. L. A. member) and its librarian, and the author has had the val 
uable collaboration of Julius Grant, eminent London chemist. 

The inaccuracies and inconsistencies which crept into the first edi 
tion have been eliminated and much new material added to the amount 
of 230 pages containing nearly 10,000 new definitions. The dictionary sup 


plies information in the latest developments in chemistry, including arti 


ficial radio-activity and the chemical nature of vitamins and hormones, 
which are of particular interest to the medical profession. Nearly 50,000 
chemical and related terms are defined and correct pronunciation indi 
cated. 

Its elaborate and original tables graphically portray such complex 
subjects as the porphin derivatives; the cholane derivatives, which brings 
together certain vitamins, bile acids, sex hormones, toad poisons and 
aglycones; carotenoids; ketones; amino-acids; methanes; organic com 
pounds; the periodic chain; structure symbols of organic compounds 
and their radicals, etc. 

The tables on food sources, fumigants, glycosides, industrial poisons, 
radio-elements, vitamins, germicides, insecticides, vasoconstrictors, acids, 
(radicals and salts), hydrogen-ion-concentration, indicators (synthetic and 
vegetable), isotopes, proteins (giving both the American and English 
classifications), ptomaines, sugars, etc., etc., are particularly useful to 
medical librarians. 

Under “pharmacopeia” will be found a complete list of the official 
pharmacopeias of all nations. Under “element” will be found an his- 
torical chronological table of all the elements known to chemists. They 
are listed in the order of their discovery, beginning with carbon, sulfur, 
gold and silver from prehistoric time, to ekaosmium, discovered in 1935. 
Such material is of particular interest to reference assistants. 

Short biographies (477), many illustrated, of chemists are contained in 
the text. Pronunciation has been indicated in simple English phonetics, 
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and the key is printed at the bottom of each page, a very helpful, time- 
saving idea. 

When Professor Hackh brought out the first edition of his book in 
1930, it was the first available in the English language for more than a 
hundred years and was a great achievement. The author aimed to 
“state clearly and precisely the theories, laws and rules; describe accu- 
rately the elements, compounds, minerals, drugs, vegetable and animal 


products; list concisely the important reactions, processes and methods; 


mention briefly the chemical apparatus, equipment and instruments; and, 
finally, note the names of the investigators who have built up the’ 
science.” 

He has succeeded to a remarkable extent and has produced a one- 
volume dictionary which has come to be recognized as authoritative in 
its field. It is a “MUST” book for medical libraries, a mine of informa- 
tion for reference purposes, and should be on the shelves of every medical 
library, no matter how small or how large the library may be. 


Army Medical Library, Washington. Periodicals currently received in 
the Library, November 1, 1937. 56 leaves. Mimeographed. 


This very valuable annual compilation of the medical and allied 
periodicals received by the Army Medical Library lists approximately 1783 
items, not including such serials as annual reports, society proceedings, 
archives, etc. The total number of all serials and periodicals received by 
the Library, as shown in Volume 2, Fourth series, of the Index Catalogue, 
is 3223. 

The Library does not subscribe to periodicals primarily issued for ad- 
vertising purposes or to those which contain only an occasional medical 
article. The Librarian, Harold W. Jones, Colonel, Medical Corps, U. S. 
Army, would appreciate receiving the names of any periodicals of merit 
devoted to medicine or the allied sciences which are not on the last 
issue of the list. 

The periodicals are arranged by subject which makes the list in- 
valuable for special reference work. Its value would be greatly increased 
if an alphabetical list of all periodicals received could be appended to the 
subject list. 
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(Dealers will gladly send copies On request ) 


Burnham Antique Book Storc 
41 Cornhill 
Boston, Mass. 


A selection of medical books and pamphlets 
Issued December, 1937. Lists 853 


1 
on the history 


development of American Medicine. 
items at very moderate prices. 
Goldschmidt, E. P. & Co. Ltd. 

45 Old Bond Street 

London, W. C. 1, Engiend 


Important books on the history of scien 
ing 212 items. 
Goldschmidt, E. P. & Co., Ltd. 

Medieval literature. List 26. 


’ 
pts and incunabula, 


a 
many manuscri Ong, which 1s 


B: con Or 


Heinz Gouschalk 
45 Wassenaarschewey 
The Hague, Holland 
7 | 


List of serials (not German) on medicine, 1937. 43% items. List 


serials (not German) in general. Includes Academies and Learned So 


Biology, Chemistry, Physics, and Zoolog, S4] 


cleties, Anthropology, 


Items. 


Paui Gottschalk 
37 Neuhuyskadk 
The Hague, Holland 
List of serials (German) on medicine. 1937. 266 


International Antiquariaat 
610 Keizersgracht 
Amsterdam, Holland 


History of medicine. Early medical books. 


Items. 
ISS 
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Hans P. Kraus 
19 Praeterstrasse 
Vienna, Austria 
Old books on medicine, pharmacology, alchemy and natural sciences. 


Catalog 17, 1937. Lists 378 items of high class material at fair prices. 


Librairie Lipschutz 
4 Place de ’Odéon 
Paris, VI‘, France 
Catalogue illustre douvrages modernes concernant le Judaisme 


alogue 71, 1937. Lists 967 items, many of medical interest. 


R. Lier & Company 
4] Via S. Felice a Ema 
Florence, Italy 
Old science and medicine. Bulletin 21, 1937. Listing 270 


5 


New acquisitions of old medical books. November 1937. 155 items. 


Maggs Bros. Ltd. 


4 Conduit Street 


London, England 
Food and drink through the Ages. 2500 B.C. to 1937 A.D. A cata 


i 


logue of antiquities, manuscripts, books and engravings treating of cook 
ery, eating and drinking, including books from the Library and with 


bookplate of Robert Viel, the famous Paris restaurateur. Lists 767 items. 


Martinus Nijhoff 
c/o Tice & Lynch 
21 Pearl Street 
New York, N. Y. 
American Trip 1957-1938. Contains sections on reference works, 


science and medicine. 


Old Hickory Bookshop 
65 Fifth Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 
Rare medical books. List 31, 1937. Listing 176 items. Old medicin: 


and science. Catalogue 33, 1938. Listing 402 items. 
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Schumann's 
58 West Adams Ave. 
Detroit, Michigan. 

A survey of American Medicine; with a short list of British and Con- 
tinental medicine. Catalogue number 2. Autumn 1937. Lists 622 Amer- 
ican items at reasonable prices. Now oftered at 30 per cent discount. 


Henry Sotheran, Ltd. 
25 Sackville Street 
London, W. 1, England. 

Annotated catalogue of works on medicine, surgery and pharma- 
cology. Catalogue 852 for 1938. Lists 3264 items systematically arranged. 
Contains a great many important works moderately priced. The library 
of comparatively small income, interested in some edition of the impor- 
tant books of the past, not necessarily the first edition, should find this 
catalogue of especial value. 


Swets & Zeitlinger 
471 Keizersgracht 
Amsterdam, Holland 
Books and periodicals. Catalog 59, 1937. Contains sections on 
Botany, Zoology, Biology, Physiology and Medicine. Lists 1918 iterns. 


Brick Row Book Shop, Inc. 
55 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 

A list of dictionaries in various languages. Mr. E. Byrne Hackett, 
who is especially interested in “Books for Libraries,” has made a worth- 
while contribution to bibliography in compiling this list of dictionaries 


in many languages, dating from 1473 to the present. The list contains 


369 items. 





